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Barred Rocks Win April Cups 


PATERSON, MISSOURI STATION 


Missouri 


Cc. T. 

In both the 
tional egg laying 
ducted at Mountain Grove, Mo, Barred 
Plymouth Rock fowls won the April 
prize cups. The total eggs laid during 
April in the Missouri laying con- 
test, which is composed of 50 pens of 
tive hens cach, was 5107, or approxi- 
mately 20 eggs to each hen; winning 
hen 122 « The three highest 
for the month of the Missouri 
contest Piymouth Rocks Ot 
the six for six months, 
three are Rock hens, two 
weghorn and one 
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10 HIGEHST APRIL PENS 


Barred Plymouth Rock 





WUIES TARIOEM, 6 <0 oc sc ccccccccee: 19 

I a as a od 8 CWE eee 119 

EE, ee rr eee 117 

White Wyandotte ........... 115 

White Plymouth Rock ............ 115 
HENS BETTER THAN AVERAGI 

Eggs Egg 

Plymouth Rock 84 Wyandotte 81 

Orpington 76 RI Red 69 

Leghorn 72 Ancona 71 

Langshan 81 Campine 67 

Mo W Fluffs 68 Minorca 77 
Heavy Breeds in Majority 

The National egg laying contest, 


which is composed of 79 pens of five 
hens each, is not as even as the Mis- 
gsouri contest. The winning pen of 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens from 
Michigan laid 124 eggs. The total 
number of eggs laid during the month 
was 6659. Of the 10 largest pens six 
were Leghorn fowls, two Plymouth 
Rock, one Orpington, and one Rhode 
Island White. Of the five highest pens 
for April two were Plymouth Rock 
fowls. two Leghorn and one White 
Minorca. 
FIVE HIGHEST PENS FOR APRIL 


Barred Plymouth Rock, Mich...... i2 

Wrmtee EOGNOTR, MINS 2c cicccccvcccce 120 
Write Bimeran. MN Yu. ccccccccccces 120 
eee Beene, TRY 2c vcs cccevseccs 118 
Barred Plymouth Rock. Ia......... 118 





Good Whitewash Formula 


Please give me directions for making 


a good whitewash for cleaning my 
poultry house. Can it be applied with 
a@ broom or must a spray pump be 
used ?—[Mrs R. oO. Zerbe 





First clean the chicken house thor- 
oughly. Whitewash will cover up dirt, 
but will not destroy it. The following 
is a good formula for a brilliant white- 
wash which can be put on either with 
@ spray pump or with a brush or 
broom. It works a little bit easier with 
a spray pump and is easier to apply. 
Half a bushel of unslaked lime, slake 
with warm water, cover it during the 
process to keep the steam and strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve strainer. 
‘Add a peck of salt previously dissolved 
in warm water: three pounds of 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and 
stir in boiling hot; half a pound of 
powdered Spanish whiting and a pound 
of glue which has been previously dis- 


solved over a slow fire. Add five gal- 
lons of hot water to the mixture, stir 
well and let it stand for a few days 
Cover up to protect from dirt It 
should be put on hot. Coloring matter 
may be put in to make it any shade, 


Spanish brown, yellow ochre, etc. 





Favors White Orpingtons—lI like the 
White Orpington fowl because with 
me it has proved an excellent layer of 
dark brown eggs. My fowls have done 


particularly well during the winter 
even with just ordinary care. The 
birds are of large size, hens often 


weighing nine pounds and cocks 10. 
They are of quick growth; the little 
chicks are hardy and soon’ reach 
weights of 18 ounces, when they are 
ready for market as friers. As they 
are very strong, gape worms do not 
affect them as much as chicks of the 
gmaller breeds. The hens make ex- 
cellent mothers and are very careful 
of their little ones. This fowl makes 
a splendid table bird and is just the 
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Farm Poultry Interests 
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kind of a fowl that the farmer would 
like to see roasted LA Lehman, 
Fulton County, Pa 

Poultrymen Elect t i recent 
neetin ( t An n youltr 
iss( ition, t Ving ffi rs were 
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Cedar Rapids -presidents 
A. A. Peters Denver Cot and 
Joseph Russel ff Toronto, Ont; sec- 
retary, S. T. Campbell Mansfield, 
oO By a majority of arly LOO) 
otes, Sa ranciscs was awarded 
‘ 1Or} al meeting of the 
America poultr association, which 
be hird week in Novem- 
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Who’s Who 


in Agriculture 














Wie Ft 
Farm Personals 

The higher ethics no becoming 
universal in modern usiness were 
emphasized in a talk by H. F. Frasse 
to a recent convention of New York 
city merchants “A great wave of 
sobriety is sweeping over the country,” 
he said, “and prohibition laws in 18 
states show national feeling worthy 
of serious consideration I do not 
think it too much to predict the time 
when the natural thing will be to 
open a business conference with 
prayer The best business maxim is 
found in the Bible: ‘Get wisdom and 
understanding.’ ”’ Mr Frasse and 
other city men should know that it 
is not at all unusual to open with 
prayer farmers’ institute or con- 
ference on agricultural business. The 
application of righteousness to busi- 
ness partly dates from 1857, when the 
late Orange Judd was the first pub- 
lisher to exclude all kinds of mis- 
leading advertising, a policy which 
this weekly has always maintained. 
He quit teaching and preaching to 
become a farmer. After seven years 
of it, Arthur M. Judy writes his per- 
sonal experience “From the Study to 
the Farm” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May We wish every farmer and 
farm boy could read it, also those in 
other vocations It is “different,” in- 
spiring, sensible, true broad in its 
philosophy, practical in its teaching, 
elevating in its religion—one of the 
best expressions ever made of the 
real significance of agriculture’s in- 


fluence in preparing men and women 
for useful, happy and contented lives 
“The glory, the worth of life, is not 
to the spender, it is to the producer.” 





taken advanced 
promotion. The 
womans 
Katherine 


has 

life 

line of 
Miss 


Maryland 
steps in country 
move is in 
work on the farm 
Prichard of Columbia university has 
been appointed state agent to take 
charge of the woman’s demonstra- 
tion work. So popular has this proj- 
ect become, a number of counties 
have already secured women county 
agents to take up the canning club 
work with farm girls and to assist 
farm women in solving the problems 
of farm households Among 
who have been recently appointed as 
county agents are: Miss Ida C. Crew 
of* Chestertown, for Kent county; 
Miss Isabelle Kingdon of Rockville, 
for Montgomery county: Miss E. P. 
Walls of Easton, for Talbot county, 
and Miss Mary L. Inglehart of Anne 
Arundel county 

Some upstart papers now are brag- 
ging about their answers to the in- 
quiries of farmers. They think it is 
something new: but take it from 
Uncle Piper that 37 to 40 years ago. 
when every letter had to be written 
with pen and ink—so far back as 
that, Orange Judd attended to such 
correspondence himself, and his let- 
ters were so beautiful, so instructive 
so clear and kindly that those who 
received them, if not already gone 
from this life, gratefully treasure the 
memory of Orange Judd. His name 
stands out like a star in the heavens 
for the great personal helper he was 


latest 


to all farmers.—[Uncle Piper in Na- 
tional Farmer and Stock Grower, 
May, 1915 
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Cars That Pay Their Way 


When you buy~ an automobile you want one that will pay 
its way. One that will get you to market quicker with 
your produce, that will enable you to transport goods much 
more quickly from the railroad station to your home, that 
will “stand up” under the severe usage given a car while iW) 
visiting different sections of the farm. : 
Ny Besides all of these profitable uses you want one that will 
give you pleasure. You will find among the Three Regals i 
one that meets your* requirements. 
The Light Four—Regal—provides you a handsome streamline, five 


passenger car—unusual in size, appearance and performance—but light 
of weight and economical to operate, selling at $650.00. . 


The Standard Four—Regal—supplies a larger, more powerful and lux- 

\ urlous car—the standard in size—beauty* and equipment among four 
“| Cylinder cars, selling at $1085. 

The De Luxe Eight — offers the highest development in gasoline motors 

—the powerful, flexible, balanced eight. The smooth vibrationless F 

Operation of which makes a ride in it a new and pleasing sensation in | 


motoring—price $1250. 
Regal Motor Car Co. 


| 

| 

| 

All models are five passenger capacity—fully 
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8250 Piquette Avenue 
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—have crown fenders, demountable rims and 
one man tops. Send for literature and name 
of nearest dealer. 





equipped, including electric lights and starter 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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@@ Why Pay TwoPrices forFences? 
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_— 
Sey direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclusive 
styles Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed 
Fences for every purpose, Gates,etc. @-Write for 
Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 
WARD MFG. CO. 231 WardSt., Decatur, Ind. 




























































































your questions on 
ensilage cutters 


How much power needed—does it cut 
silage evenly—how big is its capacity— 
how high will it elevate—how long will it 
last—is it easy to run? Theseand all your 
other questions are answered in 
our great book by actual users of 
Ensilage 
BLIZZARD Ensilae 
Write for this booklet. We'll also 
send full information of just how 
the Blizzard is built and tested; 
tells how the Blizzard wo: 
how easily it is set up 
= down, and all aboutit. 
“his book will help you boy 
right. Write for it today. 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 15 Canton, O. 


133 VA A-9 288) 
Ensilaége Cutter 


a ~ like banery wolves, 2-4 
sh Bit seaso ‘ou bait 

Fi e€ Magic-Fish-Lure. 

Best bait known for attracting all kinds of 

fish. Write to-day for my free booklet sed 

special offer of one box to help introduce 

oY. Gregory, Dept. 106, . Louis, Me 


= Canadian Wheat 


to Feed the World- 


The war’s fearful devastation of European crops has 
caused an unusual demand for grain from the American 

Continent. The je of the world must be fed and there 
is an unusual demand for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invi- 

















COW PEAS + WHOLESALE 
MILLET # CLOVER ¢-¥. Robinson tre. 


Seed Growers and Importers. Established 1870. 
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is sent free on request. | 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS | 
W. Meron Street, Chicage, Ilis. 
























helping her to raise 


You cas get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 


Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. Think 
ti able to contin Dust any years Canadian wheat 

is continue. ring m 
the scre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to the 























oP 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Buckwheat Duly Appreciated by Growers 


Its season, after rush of spring is over---Ideal for poor lands---Just the crop for failed cornfields---Small amount of seed 
required--Has few disease or insect enemies---Good crops for grain or green manure---Cut when 
bloom falls--By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, Schoharie county, New York 


PPUCKWHEAT, along with rye, has 
achieved the reputation of being 
the poor farmer’s crop or the grain 
of poverty. There is some reason for this 
because it will sometimes. give profitable 
crops on soils teo thin for even fair returns 
of other grains. It seems to have the power 
of using plant food in relatively insoluble 
form and it often responds wonderfully to 
applications of the cheaper and less available 
commercial fertilizers. Its habit of wide, 
treelike branching above ground, permits its 
use on stony or stumpy or poorly tilled fields, 
thus adapting it for use on newly cleared 
land. Very frequently it does not receive 
the painstaking, conscientious care given to 
other crops. It is the natural resort as a 
eatch-crop in northern sections where corn 
fails to make a stand. Last year a great 
deal of corn land was hastily seeded to buck- 
wheat when it became evident that the corn 
crop was doomed to failure. Where the corn 
ground had been well prepared the resulting 
crop was often very satisfactory. 
Unquestionably there is a sort of lottery 
in growing buckwheat that does not apply to 
other grains. Fairly fertile, well-fitted land 
will almost never fail to give a good growth 
of straw if it can have even moderate water 
supplies, but if unfavorable weather, espe- 
cially hot, cloudless days and high drying 
winds occur just at the critical time the 
bloom will blast and fail to set kernels. Pos- 
sibly the man who has carelessly scratched in 
his seed somewhere against the stony hill- 





side may strike different weather conditions, 
and while he may have only a third or a half 
as much straw, it may be so loaded with 


grain as to give the larger returns. Still, 
this must not be taken as an argument in 
favor cf careless seeding. In the long run 
the man who puts his seed into fertile, well- 
prepared soil will win out in buckwheat as in 


everything else. Short, light straw gener- 
ally turns out well to the load, the great 
trouble being that there are not loads enough 
to the acre. 


Needs Little Lime 


Buckwheat, like its relative, the sorrel, 
seems to need but little lime. At any rate, it 
grows splendidly in New York in the Cats- 
kills and over the high hills of this and 
other states where lime is so deficient that 
alfalfa and red clover do not succeed well. 
The soils of New York, where buckwheat is 
most widely grown, are classified as belong- 
ing to the volusia silt loam series. Their 
altitude is generally high and it happens that 
they are usually good potato soils as well. 
Probably, however, it is the elevation, with 
the resulting cool nights, rather than any 
peculiar soil type, which has led to growing 
buckwheat in these localities. The plant 
seems especially helped by applications of 
phosphorus. On soils fertile enough for 
wheat or good crops of corn, nitrogen is not 
advisable, but when grown on thin mountain 
land a little soluble nitrogen will do wonders 
for the growth. 

Buckwheat is about as sensitive to cold as 
a pumpkin vine, and the first slight white 
frost ends all further development. Never- 
theless, it fills best in cool weather, hence 
the idea is to defer sowing as late as may be 
and escape frost, thus bringing the critical 
time when the blossoms are setting kernels 
past the extreme hot weather. On the cen- 
tral New York plateau, where it is largely 
grown, the orthodox date for seeding varies 
from June 20 to July 1, but the latter is too 
late if the field has frosty pockets. Under 
favorable conditions it may ripen in 10 weeks, 
making it the shortest season of any of our 
grains. Very little seed an acre is required. 
Indeed, we are often unable to set the ordi- 


nary drill so as to sow thinly for best results. 
As little as one-half bushel is enough on 
fertile soils, and a bushel is plenty under any 
condition unless it may be when sown with 
the special purpose of smothering out quack 
grass or other weeds. Germination is very 
quick and vigorous. In broadcast sowing it 
is said that the old-time farmers cast only as 
much ascould be picked up between the thumb 
and three fingers without closing the hand. 


May Be Cut Just After Bloom 


Buckwheat may be cut as soon as the last 
tinge of white bloom is gone from the field 
and the immature kernels will fill out and 
ripen from the juices in the stems. The 
binder is rarely used. On the rough hill 
lands much buckwheat is still cradled. About 
the best implement is the drop reaper, which 
leaves it in loose bundles. These are then 
set up by hand. The bundles are straightened 
up and loosely tied with a few strands of 
straw from each side brought around the 
top and twisted together. This is a style of 
binding peculiar to this crop, and when done 
it leaves them standing over the field like 
miniature shocks of corn. This grain dries 
slowly, owing to its*very sappy stalks and 
to the fact that it is usually handled in the 
moister-and cooler weather of autumn. Un- 
less conditions are especially bright and sunny 
it will need to set at least 10 days before 
threshing. It must be very dry to keep in 
the mow in bulk, and in the larger producing 
sections it is generally threshed as drawn 
from the field. 

Our farm is in one-of the few great buck- 
wheat sections of the country and in our farm 
system we grow 10 or a dozen acres each 
year, although I do not deem it as one of the 
main crops. My belief is that on the poorer 
and lighter lands, especially when helped out 

[To Page 4.] 




















The buckwheat crop pictured here was made on the farm of 


Field Where Buckwheat Yielded 30 Bushels Grain to the Acre 


heavy clay, and after being plowed was harrowed and dragged three 


John H. Smith of Indiana county, Pa. The field had not been plowed times. The lime was harrowed in and the buckwheat seeded July 7. 


recently, but was limed with 1% tons to the acre and at seeding 
time a sack of fertilizer was also added to the acre. The land was a 





Mr Smith finds that buckwheat mellows clay land and puts it in 
excellent condition for oats the following spring. 
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Gleanings from the Apple Man 


American Agriculturist 





Gossipy review of methods that have brought success to New Jersey farmer---Market demands and local conditions 
regulate choice of variety---Pruning, spraying and thinning play their parts---Comparatively 
little fertilizer used---Apples all sold in barrels---Editorial correspondence 


} 


Dam to the New Jersey apple king, 
John H. Barclay of Middlesex 
county. He owns 174 acres of the 
best heavy loa:n in the section. He has won 
a room full of cups and prizes at the New 
Jersey horticultural society competitions, 
the Trenton interstate fair and various poul- 
try shows. The New Jersey station thinks 
so much of the good work underway on the 
Barclay farm that it is running a series of 
apple experiments iff his extensive orchards. 
For commercial production, about 10 acres 
are devoted to 25-year-old trees, eight to 
six and eight-year-olds and 12 to four-year- 





olds. 

The trees purchased during the last 10 
years, since Mr Barclay has owned the farm, 
have been bought under a true-to-name guar- 
antee from a reliable firm They comprise 
such varieties as: Duchess, Nyack Pippin, 
Twenty Ounce, Pippin, McIntosh, Fall Pip 
pin, Jonathan, Grimes, White Pippin, Stay- 
man, and Rome Beauty. A conservative 
yield is four to six barrels from each tree of 
the more productive varieties. Although ap- 
ples are Mr Barclay’s main standby, consid- 
erable profit is derived from 49 acres in hay, 
40 in rye, 12 in corn, 11 in potatoes, 11 in 
wheat, and from a few cows, hogs and chick- 
ens. The three-year rotation practiced on 
the cultivated land is: Potatoes; wheat, rye 
or corn; and hay. 

Certain principles of apple «farming have 
been carefully followed in bringing the or- 
chards to their present high state of produc- 
tiveness. In the establishment of a new 
orchard, Mr Barclay prefers to buy a good 
two-year-old tree, believing that such a tree 
is cheaper in the long run, and there is the 
added advantage that the head can be started 
at the hight desired. This will vary according 
to variety. For low branching trees, he has 
found it impractical to head back any lower 
than 2% or 3 feet. In the case of a tree that 
normally throws its branches to considerable 
hight, heading back to within 18 inches or 2 
feet of the ground is recommended When 
setting young trees in the permanent places, 
the plantings are made 36 x 40 feet. 

It is deemed advisable to choose a ‘variety 
that has already done well in the section. 
The demand of the markets to which the 
fruit will eventually be shipped may regulate 
to a large extent the choice. This usually re- 
sults in a small number of varieties being 


grown commercially, although others may be 


planted experimentally to throw more light 
on apple culture. 

Mr Barelay believes that little pruning 
should be done on young trees until they 
begin to bear. It is done in late fall or win- 
ter, more emphasis being laid on the matured 
trees. The operation is carefully done, so as 
to leave the eenter open and the outside as 
compact as possible without overlapping of 
branches. This system permits plenty of light 
and air to penetrate all parts of the. tree. 
Special pains are taken not to cut off any 
fruit spurs. The places where limbs of any 
size are removed are immediately painted. 

One reason for early pruning—that is, if 
done before making the dormant spray— is 
that it takes much less spray material to 
cover the same number of trees and the ap- 
plication is more thorough after the surplus 
limbs are out of the way. The variety of 
apples has considerable to do with the 
method of pruning. Some red varieties re- 
quire more pruning than many of the green 
ones. 


Miscible Oil for Dormant Spray 


One of the keynotes of successful apple 
growing on the Barclay farm is opportune 
and thorough spraying. The trees are treated 
for scale by applications of miscible oil at any 
time during the winter or early spring. This 
is to combat the scale during its dormant 
season Three or four other sprayings are 
deemed necessary. One is made just before 
the clusters of ends open in the spring, in 
order to control scab and fungous diseases. 
Mr Barclay thinks that even two applica- 
tions of spray before this time and during the 
dormant season would give more perfect re- 
sults The codling moth is best combated 
immediately after the petals fall, while an- 
other spray three or four weeks later may or 
may not be used. The late codling moth and 
black rot can well be caught about July 1. 

During the summer various other sprays and 
spray materials have been tried. Pyrox and 
commercial lime-sulphur solution gave suc- 
cess last summer, while black leaf 40 was 
used during the spring after the cluster buds 
opened and again after the petals fell to con- 
trol the leaf hopper, aphis and curculio. 

Another pointer is that too much pressure 
should not be used in spraying young trees. 
About 125 pounds pressure has given best 
results on this farm. Spraying operations 
are so systematized that one power sprayer 


does all the work. _The machine is fitted up 
with two leads of half-inch hose; one coming 
from the bottom is 30 feet long and another 
in the tower is |2 feet. Insect pests have not 
been troublesome where spraying has been 
practiced regularly 

Cultivation of the orchards is considered a 
necessity. Shallow plowing is done as early 
as possible in the spring, usually from April 
5 to 15. Harrowing once a week, at least until 
July 15 or 20, assures good ground for a cover 
crop early in July. Crimson clover, sown 10 
quarts to the acre, has been grown success- 
fully. Fertilizer is equally important. A 
mixture of equal parts of muriate of potash, 
bone meal and acid phosphate is applied to 
bearing trees at the rate of a half ton to the 


acre. As soon as the orchards have been 
cultivated nicely, the fertilizer is sown broad- 
cast over the ground Believing that the 


critical time for stimulating fruit growth is 
in the two or three weeks previous to ma- 
turity, the fruiting is not pushed too fast 
early in the season Nitrate of soda is not 
used, 


Thinning and Marketing 


Thinning of apple trees has proved a good 
investment, the operation paying on even the 
cheapest varieties marketed. Thinning shears 
are used so the apples can be taken off where 
desired. On the medium or small varieties 
eft between the remain- 
arger varieties are fre- 

inches. Sometimes a 


from 8 to 10 inches is ] 
ing fruits, while the 1 
quently thinned to 12 
second thinning will pay. 

During the rush season six or eight men 
are needed to pick and handle the crop, which 
last year amounted to 2000 barrels. The 
picking is regulated to a certain degree by 
the type of market which will receive the 
fruit. The local markets in central New Jer- 
sey want a ripe fruit, while the New York 
city market demands that the fruit be picked 
green. For the later market a few ripe ap- 
ples will cut the price of a barrel 75 cents to 
$1. Picking over the trees several times or 
more is often profitable. A barrel is used 
almost altogether for commercial work. The 
early fruit is disposed of on the New York 
market, while winter varieties are sold to a 
private trade. Mr Barclay has had more cus- 
tomers for fruit all during the season than 
he has been able to satisfy. Yellow Trans- 
parent apples, which are the first to ripen, 
are picked the first or second week in July. 








BUCKWHEAT DULY APPRECIATED 
[From Page 3.] 
by moderate applications of commercial fer- 
tilizer, there are few crops as well adapted 
to give profitable returns under these condi- 
tions. On the other hand, where lands are 
rich and strong, there are probably greater 
possibilities of profit in wheat of corn or 
timothy hay. Fertile soils will nearly always 
give a great mass of straw, but this does not 
mean a proportionate amount of grain. We 
stick to it as a crop on good land because it 
enables us to do the soil fitting in June after 
the rush of silage corn is over, and more 
than that, because it has no equal as a means 
of weed control, especially in combating 
quack grass, dealing with which is always a 
sort of running fight on our limestone clays. 
I have seen a crop of buckwheat absolutely 
smother out quack in a single season. You 
will not get such results every time, however. 


Has No Enemies 


Buckwheat is fortunate in having almost 
no serious insect or fungous enemies. When 
the crop is quickly cured and threshed with- 
out undue exposure, the fine chaff, made up 
mainly of the withered flowers and shattered 


leaves, is readily eaten by stock. The coarse 
straw is unpalatable and makes poor bedding. 
It is popularly reputed to give pigs the “itch” 
if used for litter, but this has not occurred 
in my experience. The straw decays quickly 
in the soil and carries a rather remarkable 
percentage of potash. The plant has been 
recommended for green manuring purposes 
and is probably as hopeful as anything we 
have in the north, but the same objection 
holds here as with other plants, that where 
it grows big we can get along without it, and 
where the soil is really much in need of 
organic matter it fails to make a satisfactory 
growth. As a means of cleaning up weed- 
infested soils, I cannot speak of it too highly. 
It is one of our standard honey plants, and 
under favorable weather conditions yields 
very freely of a dark-colored honey with a 
most distinctive flavor which many people 
like above all others. 

The demand for the flour is being curtailed 
by the growing use of breakfast cereals. 
Still, my own town has two large establish- 
ments engaged in putting up the flour in 
paper boxes already mixed with proper 
amounts of salt and baking powder, so that 
it needs only to be made into a batter with 
water to be ready for the baking. The best 


that can be said of such a product is that it 
will do for those who don’t know any better. 
The real buckwheat cake is distinctively an 
American creation, and when made with 
yeast, not with soda or baking powder, as is 
done by degenerate city cooks, baked in a 
farm kitchen and smothered with maple 
molasses, it need not fear comparison 
with the most lauded viands of world- 
famous chefs. 

In Loading a Wagon place the load evenly 
over the front and hind wheels. If any dif- 
ference is made it should be on the hind 
wheels. They are larger and hence do not 
sink in as deep as the smaller front wheels. 
The fact that the load is farther from the 
team does not increase the draft on the 
wagon. When the team is hitched to some 
thing dragging on the ground then the_nearer 
the team is to the load the lighter the pull. 
This is due to the fact that the nearer the 
team is the more the pull will be upward, 
thus helping to reduce the friction between 
the load and the ground.—[{North Dakota 
Station. 





Tickle the Earth with a hoe and it wil! 
laugh with a harvest.—[Blizabeth Gregs- 
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Making and Using Powdered Milk 


Central New York county has developed enormous business---Now operates four factories---Farmers pleased with 


treatment they receive---Manufacturing process described---Many domestic and commercial uses for the product--- 
Ice cream makers, bakers and confectioners largest users--By Mrs E. G. Feint of Cortland county, New York 


ORTLAND COUNTY 





farmers have found 
satisfactory mar- 
ket for milk with the Eken- 
berg milk products company, 
which has operated success- 
fully for nine years. Between 
30 and 40 factories in the 
United States are engaged in 
the manufacture of milk flour, 
or powdefed milk, today, but 
he factory referred to is one 
of the pioneers. It takes its 
e from Dr Martin Eken- 





berg of Stockhoim, inventor 
of the process of the rapid 
conversion of liquid milk into 


dry or solid form. 

The process is covered by 
several patents, and some of 
the machines now used by 
the Cortland factory were 








the standardizing or ripening 
vats, according to the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

The skim milk coming from 
the separators is stored in in- 
sulated tanks and held at a 
low temperature until it is 
pumped into the mixing cans 
in the exsiccator room. The 
exsiccators or milk drying 
machines in appearance are 
very simply constructed, 
though in reality quite com- 
plicated, there being three 
operations that have to be 
adjusted in perfect harmony 
to produce the perfect result. 
These control (1) the revolu- 
tion of the big drum, upon 
which, as it slowly turns, the 
milk is sprayed on one side; 
2) the heating of this drum, 








both designed by the famous 
Swedish chemist and made in 
Sweden. But about five years 
ago the present management erected a fully 
equipped machine shop which makes its own 
exsiccators, or milk drying machines, not only 
for use in the local plant, but in other plants 
now operated by them, one in New York and 
two in Michigan. 


Farmers Uniformly Well Pleased 


The farmers who deliver milk at these 
factories have always been pleased with the 
treatment they have received from the com- 
pany. So the operation of their factory in 
this country has meant a ready market for 
their milk at all times at top prices. Pay- 
ment is made promptly each month, always 
a satisfactory arrangement for producers. 

The demand for the goods has been so 
strong that the firm has occasionally been 
obliged to recall its salesmen from the road, 
sometimes for six months at a stretch. In 
consequence its history has been one of re- 
peated enlargements and improvements in its 
plants, which are thoroughly modern and 
sanitary in all respects. 

It is the usual thing in creameries to find 
the making and shipping of cream and but- 
ter one of the main industries. Here, 
however, butter is considered a by-product, 
though one of importance. The butter made 
is called ‘“‘sweet,’? because it is unsalted and 
uncolored. It is shipped to the New York 
market, where because of its 
prime quality it receives a 


A Cortland County (New York) Factory for Making Powdered Milk 


is not as nourishing as the proteids; that is, 
has not the tissue-building abilities that the 
proteids have. Skim milk also contains all 
the lactose or sugar of milk, and the highly 
desirable milk salts. This is shown clearly by 
the greater sweetness to the taste of pow- 
dered skimmed milk as compared to the pow- 
dered wkole milk. 

The Cortland factory, a modern cement 
block building, contains about 20,000 feet of 
floor space. It is ideal in equipment, cléanli- 
ness and convenience. Three boilers furnish 
about 400 horse power. An engine of 100 
horse power, a large pump with a capacity 
of 500 gallons of water a minute, supplied 
from an inexhaustible well at the corner of 
the building, and a 10-ton ice plant which sup- 
plies the refrigeration used in various parts 
of the building are the principal features. 

The hundreds of cans of Grade B milk re- 
ceived daily and a wholesome, clean milk 
produced under oflicially inspected sanitary 
conditions, are emptied into a hopper with 
fine strainers at the bottom. This is an extra 
precaution, as the milk is, of course, prop- 
erly strained and cooled immediately at the 
farm where produced. The milk then goes 
to a big receiving vat. From there it flows to 
three large separators, where the butter fats 
are removed. From the separators the cream 
goes to the pasteurizer, is cooled, and goes to 


causing almost instant evap- 
oration as it revolves in a 
vacuum; and (3) the creation 
and releasing of this vacuum at will, as the 
process goes on. The process of reducing 
milk to a powder would logically seem to be 
long drawn out, but in reality it requires less 
than a minute from the slow turning of the 
big drum form the point where the milk is 
sprayed upon it to the other side, where 
through glass panes the dried milk can be 
seen coming off the drum in an immense cor- 
rugated or crinkled ribbon. 

This ribbon is cut into strips mechanically 
and dropped into a large trough at the bot- 
tom of the machine. The operator frequently 
releases the vacuum, stops the machine and 
empties the contents of this trough on big 
shallow trays. To all appearances the prod- 
uct is dry at this stage. But to insure per- 
fect freedom from moisture the trays are 
slipped into a steam-heated kiln, after which 
the strips are milled into the powdered form. 

The temperature of the big drum or drying 
machine is not enough to injure the albumin 
of the milk, being not much over lukewarm. 
This is proved by the fact that if 10 times the 
weight of the milk flour is added in water, 
and properly mixed, cheese can be made from 
the resulting mixture, as from the original 
milk. 

The product is practical for household use, 
for baking or for the feeding of infants and 
invalids. But in point of fact only a small 
proportion of the output 
seeks those outlets. The de- 





substantial premium above 
the highest market price. 
Some cream is also shipped to 
New York, while still more 
goes back to be mixed with 
skim milk again to make 
those grades of milk flour 
containing various percent- 
ages of butter fat. 

The making of powdered 
milk is the operation of first 
importance with this concern, 
the greater part of the prod- 
uct being that of powdered 
skim milk. This is in accord- 
ance with the relative food 
values of skim milk and whole 
milk so far as solids are con- 
cerned, quantity for-.quantity. 
Surprising as it may seem on 
first thought, there are more 
solids in a quart of skim milk 
than in one of whole milk. 








mand is so great from the 
larger manufacturers of baked 
goods, confectionery and 
ice cream that almost all of 
the milk flour is put up in 
barrel size containers for 
shipment. 

The factory maintains a 
completely equipped labora- 
tory, and a chemist is engaged 
constantly making tests of 
the product at various stages 
and experimental tests of the 
various products. Besides the 
flours mentioned the company 
has produced a powder that 
contains 55% of fat, and one 
that approaches butter in its 
fat content, containing 70% of 
fat, as compared to the 82% 
of ordinary butter. It has 
also a powdered buttermilk 
that has the taste and flavor 








The fats removed by skim- 
ming are more than replaced 
by the solids found in equal 
quantity of skim milk. 
Cream, as a constituent of 
food, though very palatable, 


are poor at any price. 
handling a good dairy machine. 


Guernsey Cow, Daisy De La Forge 


This is one of the many profitable Guernsey cows in the big dairy 
sections. She has a record of 615 pounds of butter fat. 
mean shekels in the pocketbook at the end of every month. Scrub cows 
There is pleasure, satisfaction, and money in 


Cows like Daisy 


of the real thing and also a 

powder of the solids of whey. 

Uses for these latter powders 

have not been developed com- 

mercially as yet. The man- 
{To Page 7.] 
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The Village Blacksmith 
{See our first cover.] 
The smith a mighty man is he 
With large and sinewy wands, 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are stm@ng as iron bands. 


2») 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow, 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow 


Toiling, rejoicing. sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes. 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close, 
Something attempted, something 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

[Longfellow. 
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To Reimburse Live Stock Owners 

Gov Whitman of New York state re- 
cently signed a bill amending the state 
agricultural law in relation to com- 
pensation for domestic animals slaugh- 
tered on account of foot and mouth 
disease. The amount to be paid for 
the animals slaughtered is to be fixed 
by a board of appraisers, consisting of 
a representative of the commissioner 
of agriculture and the owner. If no 
agreement is reached a third party is 
to be chosen for the board, and the 
decision of the majority is to be final. 

The valuation in all cases is to be 
based upon the utility value of the 
slaughtered animal as producing and 
breeding animals. The amount found 
to be due by appraisal is to be paid 
upon the presentation of proper cer- 
tificate of appraisal. If the awards are 
not paid within SU days the claim is 
to bear interest at 6”. 


Feed Cost of Raising Calves 

The attention of New Jersey dairy- 
men is being turned to the desirability 
of raising calves instead of depending 
upon a cattle dealer. During the past 
two years the dairy department at the 
New Jersey station has been making 
a study of the feed cost of raising 
Calves, and the effects of certain feeds 
upon the average daily gain in weight. 
The feed cost of raising the present 
station herd, including apout 10 heif- 
ers between one and two years of age, 
and 25 one year of age, has been care- 
fully compiled. 

Of 16 pure-bred and high-grade 
Holstein cattle, averaging eight 
months of age, the average cost of 
grain and hay has been $14.76. In 
addition, the calves consumed an aver- 
age of 475 pounds whole milk and 1500 
pounds skim milk. Valued at 5 cents 
a quart the whole milk is approxi- 
mately $6.62; the skim milk at 30 
cents a 100 pounds, 83.1%), a total of 
10.52; thus making the total cost of 
feed for the average calf, eight 
months of age, $25.58. 

The station has found that feed 
cost during the first eight months is 
considerably greater than for the same 
length of time at any other stage of 
growth, and could be reduced below 
the figure quoted provided the calf 
was changed from whole milk to skim 
milk at an earlier period. The aver- 
age cost of feed for six pure-bred Jer- 
sey cattle, averaging 11% months of 
age, was $24.21. In addition to the 
roughas‘e and grain, these calves re- 
ceived on an average of 405 pounds 
whole milk and 1075 pounds skim 
milk. 

The average cost a head of three 
heifers, 18 months of age, was approx- 
imately $45. None of the heifers on 
record are old enough to calve, but 
judging from the present feed cost, it 
is not likely to-exceed $65 or $70 up to 
the time they freshen. In cases where 
pasture is available, they can be 
raised more economically, as the fig- 
ures given are taken under conditions 
where the calves received all of their 
fced in the barn. 

A study is also being made of the 
comparative gain in weight where 








BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[Advertisement. 
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Show Cattle Released May 31 


From A. D. Melvin, chie 
bureau of animal industry, 
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American Agriculturist 


orse in Harness 
Worth Iwo she Stall 


You lose money when you put your unpadded horses out 
to spring work. As soon as they begin working off their 
winter fat the collars hang loosely and bruise, chafe 

f 1 and gall them. They can’t dova full day’s work with 
N "RO raw and bleeding necks and shoulders. You lose work 
and make the beasts suffer neediessly. There's a 

remedy—use TAPATCO Pads—they 


Make Your Horses Worth More Money 


by enabling them to do more work. These pads kee Py them free from sores 
and blemishes so you can get more money for them if you sell them. 
Filled with our own Special Composite Stuffing Light, 
soft, springy and very absorbent. Nodirt; no trash; no V4 
short, cheap, limy hair with hide attached to attract rats / 
and mice 
TAPATCO Pads are cool and properly ven od 
They quickly absorb all sweat. Phe cost is onl 
a few cents. One day’s idleness of your 
horse would lose you more than the cost 
of a year’s supply of TAPATCO Pads 


y.. Ask Your Dealer 
4 “PADS FOR HORSES _ 


The American 


Pad & Textile Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 
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Dr. Lesure’s 


VETERINARY 


Colic Drops 


No other remedy so 
quickly puts the horse 
on his feet. Treatment 
is easy — do it yourself. 
A success for 35 years. | | 





KILLS ALL TiIcKS 


and keeps SHEEP free from fresh attacks. 
Used on 250 million sheep annually. Increases 
quantity and quality of wool. Improves appear. 

ce and condition Fd =. If dealer can’t sup- 
= yd you send $1.76 $2 packet. Specially illus- 
trated booklet on © ae sent free for asking; a 
post card brings it. Address 

WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


136 W. Huron St. Chicago, tl. 






Satisfaction or 
money back. 


Price $1.00 | | 


At your Dealer's or 
direct from 


| Dr. J.G. Lesure 


143 Winchester Street 
KEENE, N. H. | 
QOEE™ Send for free book 
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are made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible, Our 
full line of Sanit ary Stalls, including 
Harris New Adjustable, stands for perfect 
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H FRE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG de- 
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saving barn equipment. Write for it today. 
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dry out or rot. Send for 


Offers a Three Years’ Course in Veterinary Science free book of facts and proofs. 


Complying with all the requirements of the U. 8. M 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- Oo ney Electric Wheel Co., 
Kim Street, 


corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for Free Catalog. SAVERS ' Quincy, I, 
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167 LOUIS STREET. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




























MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


Forms a film of ground Mica on the axle, thereby furnish- 
ing a perfect bearing surface. If renewed occasionally ye 
have an easy pulling load always. Dealers everywhere. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Making and Using Powdered Milk 


[From Page 5.] 


age of the Cortland company, H. L. 
Smith, is reputed to know more about 
milk than any other man in the Cort- 


land dairy section. He says there has 
been an increase in the production of 
milk since 1909 of 109%. It now forms 
16% of the food of the entire United 


States and that New York city may 
not have been the best milk of any 
city, but the rules for its production 


are the most drastic. He referred to 
the great difference of opinion among 
experts as to certain rules of cleanli- 
ness now enforced and their doubtful 
relation to the bacterial content of 


nilk He also spoke of the doubtful 
value that certain experts claim for 
pasteurization. The old methods or 
“flash”’ pasteurizing are now discarded 
everywhere, the present requirements 
being a temperature of 140 degrees for 
30 minutes 

In speaking of the more uniform 


quality of creamery butter the year 
round as compared to the doubtful 


and varying qualities of a few years 
ago he credited the improvement to 
the se of a “‘starter’’ to ripen the 
eream uniformly, also the control of 
the development of lactic acid, regard- 
less of outsi@e conditions. Powdered 


skim milk is used by all the . large 
ecreameries for making starter, as it 
keeps indefinitely, is free from bac- 
teria, is convenient to handle, and 
makes an ideal culture for the helpful 
bacteria of the starter. The manufac. 
turers of oleo also , use it for their 
“starter.”’ 

He said that two-thirds of the milk 
supply is produced during one-third 
of the season. Much of this must be 
earried over by some means to the 
times of greater scarcity. For this rea- 
son there has been a great increase in 
the production of condensed milk in 


cans, This reduces the bulk from 
three to one, or four to one. The 
product is used largely by bakeries. 


Dry milk reduces the bulk from 10 to 
one. The bakers also use dry milk. 
The Ekenberg company in this con- 
nection has a fully equipped bake 
shop, where all kinds of baked stuffs 
are tried out by experts. The results 
are wonderfully successful. From the 
albuminoids of milk the company pro- 
duces an egg substitute. Housekeepers 
use the company’s prepared flours ex- 
tensively. These need only the addition 
of a proper amount of water to make 


wheat cakes, buckwheat pancakes and 
brown bread, Milk flour is also very 
helpfu in making white or yeast 


bread since it increases the sweetness 
and lightness of the loaves. 

Most Extensive Uses of Dry Milk 

Perhaps the greatest use of the dry 
milks is made by confectioners and 
ice cream manufacturers. Mr Smith 
said the manufacture of ice cream has 
gowrn by leaps and bounds in the last 
decade, Not enough cream, is produced 
in the country to make the ice cream 
used in‘certain hot periods of the 
Summer, so there must be some way 
to supply the unusual demands that 
come at these times. 

This demand is met by the use of 
a machine called the homogeniyer, 
which forces the fat globules through 
a series of miniature slots, breaking 
them to an infinitesimal size. This 
makes the cream smoother than is 
natural, better in food or in coffee, and 
much more desirable for ice cream or 
contections, on account of its greater 
smoot hness. Since milk is an emulsion, 
Sy use of this machine and proper 
amounts of powdered milk and melted, 
unsalted, uncolored butter, with the 
correct amount of water added, a per- 
fect milk or a cream is made, with 
the fat content as desired. The only 
way this “homo” milk or cream dif- 
fers from ordinary milk or cream is 
that the cream will not rise to the top 
as before, because of the reduced size 
of the fat globules. 

Some readers may recall certain 
newspaper articles concerning the 
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milk supply of Indianapolis a year or 
so ago during the teamsters’ strike. 
“mysterious milk’’ met all the de- 
mands of chemical analysis, yet no one 
knew whence it came as none was 
brought in from the farms. The only 
mistake Mr Smith said was in not 
selling this as “homo” milk instead of 
fresh milk, as was done, 

The value of powdered milk in cases 
of emergency like this or in various 
other cases of extraordinary circum- 
stances can be readily seen. For in- 
stance, on poplar expeditions dry 
milk has proved of great value, In- 
deed, it has been said that the later 
explorers were more successful than 
others only because of the better food 
supplies obtainable now. The makers 
of high priced milk chocolates also 
use powdered milk to mix for a long 
time, even days at a time in a 
“melanger,” a machine that produces 
the quality of smoothness whereby the 
confection actually “melts in the 
mouth.” 

Only nine years ago such a thing as 
dry milk was unheard of. Now the 
local company, with its four plants 
during flush seasons of this extremely 
useful product, and over 3U other fac- 
tories, have sprung up in various other 
parts of the country. It is safe to say 
that the next 10 years will see still 
more wonderful and general use of 
the products of these companies than 
has the last decade. 
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Pasteurizing Milk While Hot—Gov- 
ernment experts are of the opinion 
that bottling pasteurized milk while 
still hot offers advantages of sufficient 
import to make this practice general. 
The principal advantage lies in the 
impossibility of milk becoming con- 
taminated again while being bottled. 
There is some saving of milk also, be- 
cause no loss from evaporation fol- 
lows. The experiments conducted on 
this subject indicate that milk may be 
pasteurized, bottled hot, capped with 
ordinary cardboard caps. and cooled 
by a blast of cold air economically and 
with very satisfactory bacterial reduc- 
tions. Before the hot milk is poured 
into the bottles, the bottles should be 
steamed for two minutes. This removes 
all danger of infecting the milk from 
the bottles. 

Effect of Oats on Milk Flavor— 
There is very little basis for the idea 
that oats in the feed of a dairy cow 
makes any decided difference in the 
flavor of her milk, according to recent 
data collected by the department of 
agriculture. Trials were made in 
which 50 persons expressed their pref- 
erence as to flavor of milk, and there 
was no real decided opinion between 
vats and a ration of corn and bran. 
Oats, corn, alfalfa hay, cottonseed 
meal,_ bran and other concentrated 
dairy feeds, all’ will produce a fine 
flavored milk when fed in proper pro- 
proportions with other feeds, and 
there is no subsantial evidence that 
any one of them is particularly su- 
perior to the others. The relative 
prices of the different feeds will us- 
ually determine which is best for mak- 
ing up a ration. ; 


Butter Grains in Buttermilk may be 
easily kept from being lost by stop- 
ping the churning when they are 
about the size of wheat kernels. When 
the buttermilk is removed, some but- 
ter granules will pass out of the 
churn, but here a sieve will collect 
them. These sieves are not costly and 
wéll very soon pay for themselves. 
They may be secured from all cream- 
ery supply companies. 


Foot and Mouth Disease Costly—aAl- 
together more than 124,000 animals 
have been killed because of foot and 
mouth epidemic. The loss is between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000. This expense 
has been shared by the federal and 
the several state governments. The 
disease is now virtually wiped out, al- 
though sporadic cases of the disease 
may be expected. 






















Is your 


separator 
the thief ? 


UPPOSE you found that some one 

was stealing even a little of your 

cream every day. You wouldn't rest 
easy until you had put a stop to it. 

























If you are using an old or inferior 
cream separator, the chances are ten 
to one that each time you use it you 
lose some cream. Your cream can is 
being robbed just as surely as if some 
one were stealing cream from it. 















Some people go on using their old 
separator even if they know that it is 
not working right. They fail to realize 
that if the separator doesn't run right 
it can't possibly skim clean. They 
overlook the fact that a De Laval will 
soon pay for itself just from what it 
saves over an inferior or half worn- 
out machine. 






















If your present cream separator is 
not skimming as close as two one 
hundredths of one per cent it will 
easily pay you to 



















































































trade in your old separator 
on account of a new 


DE LAVAL 


68,000 users did so last year 
34,873 in the U. S. and Canada 


You can never get your money back by continuing to use a worn- 
out or inferior cream separator. The longer you keep it, the greater 
your loss. 








The quickest and best way to satisfy yourself as to the comparative 
merits of the De Laval and your old machine is to ask the local 
De Laval agent to bring a machine right out to your place. 

He will be glad to let you have a free trial alongside your present 
machine; and, if you decide to purchase, will make you an exchange 
allowance on your old machine, whether it be an old De Laval or 
some other make. 

If you don't know the De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval 
office below, giving make, number and size of your present machine 
and full information will be sent you. 

Why not take this up at once? Stop your cream losses and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have a separator that you can 
depend upon. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 














Ge Cream by attachi to 
4 t MORE your Separator a 
(5 Simple Speed Indicator 
Controls speed, saves ALL the cream and 
gives you a uniform cream test. Can’t get 
out of order; no dial to watch. Absolutely 
accurate. Attached in two minutes to any 
. cream separator. Price only $3.00 — 
Ly paid Agents Wanted; sells everywhere; 
-<¥ splendid proposition. Circular. Free. 


Will Cost You Less Per Year 


Because they'll 
last longer, wi 
fewer repairs 
than others. We | 
know lots of 














4 —— | Simple Speed Indicator Co., s:202,"duio 
Dairy Wagons 





that have been in 
constant daily use for 15 years. Proves 
they're built right, of good materials. We | 
will tell you who own these 15-yr-old wagons, if you want. 
finely illustrated ; shows con- 
Write for free catalog struction of wagons just as | 
though you had one in your yard. We give broadest kind | 
of guarantee. Wagons right, prices right. We save you 
money because we sell direct to you. 
WINKLER - GRIMM Corp.. South Bend, Ind. 
Formerly Winkler Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Rods (%< ver ft. Best quality soft 
raters 0.D. and 90 dave’ trial. Satisfaction 
catalogue free. abomraoit a SciDEL £0.” box 08. WashingtomviliesPes 











Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth «.sceececcecccee $1. 


a1 Fou ave | New York 
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Sweet Corn for Cows 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


I commenced to raise sweet corn for 
feeding cows in 1888S, I had been com- 
pelled to provide some kind of feed to 
supply the loss of pasture by moving 
from a farm where there was good 
blue grass to one where the land was 
less productive. The first year our 
cows failed in milk when hot, dry 
weather came during July and August. 
The next year I planted sweet corn 
very early in May, on well prepared 
soil. When the dry weather began the 
duys were very hot, flies were very 
bothersome and the cows stood under 
trees fully two-thirds of the day. The 
milk supply had fallen off fully one- 
half in two weeks. 

I started to cut the corn before it 
was in tassel, and threw it over the 
fence into the pasture field. The cows 
came the first day slowly. They were 
in the shade of the trees, fighting flies, 
brit the second day they came on the 
run when they heard my call, I soon 
had them on full feed, and in full flow 
of milk, The butter that we made at 
a time when our neighbor's cows were 
failing daily in their milk supply, was 
most satisfactory as the price for but- 
ter advanced. The next year I dark- 
ened a long shed which was an ell to 
a barn, using in part boards and part- 
ly blankets, und had the cows go in 
there during the daytime to escape the 
flies. At corn feeding time they would 
run out and commence eating never 
minding the tlies, and when well filled 
up in an hour, go back into the shed, 
lie down and chew the cud. 

Sweet corn cun be planted for feed- 
ing purposes any time up to July. It 
can be planted in hills or drilled in 
rows. We need the fodder more than 
the ear of corn. When the ears ma- 
ture, they can be pulled and sold, fed 
to the pigs, or they can be left in the 
fodder and fed to the cows and young 
cattle. You who have never fed sweet 
corn fodder to cows and young stock 
do not realize what a great help it is. 

Sorghum planted or drilled with 
wheat drill, taking up every alternate 
hoe, during the last week of June or 
in July in well pulverized, good soil 
will furnish a plentiful supply of late 
feed. When sown as late as August 
a0 there will grow a good supply of 
feed. Care should be taken to feed 
very light at first. Cows fed with 
sorghum in September and October 
on very short pasture gave a larger 
flow of milk than did other cows of 
same kind and quality, which had 
good pasture grasses and had grain 
feed the same season, It pays to feed 
pientifully. 





Corn Fertility 


My plan for keeping up the fertility 
clover and manure, I feed most of my 
oft my farm is rotation and the use of 
grain and keep enough stock to supply 
manure for my entire farm at the rate 
of eight-spreader loads per acre every 
six years. I sow clover every spring on 
my entire acreage of small grain, and 
have started some alfalfa, sowing 10 
acres last spring, and will sow 10 more 
this spring. I cultivate my crop so as 
to keep out all weeds from my corn, 
as they reduce the yield.—[C. E. Rus- 
sell, Warren County, Ill. 

Rotation of corn, oats, wheat and 
clover, with all cornstalks plowed un- 
der, is my method of keeping up th: 
fertility of my corn land. The stock 
runs on the land during good weather. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. Our 
brards are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit or Baltimore.—[Adver- 
tisement. 
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Management of Field Crops 
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I also make good use of the manure 
spreader.—[Frank Gregory, Macon 
County, Ill 





Jottings from the Farmers 

Employment of convict labor in 
road construction is favorably regard. 
ed in central New York. The proposi- 
tion to make the superintendent of 
highways appointive instead of elective 
does not meet with general approval. 
dts excuse to take this office out of 
politics looks rather thin. Though 
taken from the people’s control, the 
office would be just as closely bound in 
politics. People want good roads, They 
feel that they pay a good price to get 
them. However, a self-important sense 
of private personal ownership or privi- 
lege. when assumed by appointed offi- 
cers, often kindles popular resentment 
and indignation.—[C. F. Myer, Otsego 
County, N Y. 


While successful in raising poultry 
when I have done the work myself, I 
have gotten into trouble the moment 
my duties were delegated to farm help. 
One June day I dressed a number of 
turkey broilers to take to the nearest 
town some nine miles away. I gavea 
boy of 14 who did chores about the 
place, careful instructions about shut- 
ting up the young turkeys at night. 
Upon my return after dark he de- 
clared that all were securely fastened 
in the coop In the night a heavy 
storm came up and early in the morn. 
ing I sallied forth to find that nearly 
all my large flock had been shut out of 
the coop and had perished. Hence- 
forth I pay a good-night visit to my 
coops Some years later I intrusted 
the hired girl to care for 300 young 
chicks j told her just when to feed 
and fill the drinking cups with skim 
milk. My little drinking cups were 
filled half full of clean pebbles, so the 
chicks could stand on them and drink 
without danger of being pushed in, At 
sunset [I found that instead of pebbles 
the cups had a number of drowned 
chickens in them. The girl informed 
thrown away “them 
stones” so she could put more milk in 

“ae 


the dishes.—[Mrs R. C. Slyke, 


me she had 


Referring to the havoc which dogs 
may cause in sheep pens brings up 
my past experience: Sheep limping to 
the shed or fence, mutilated, scared 
to death and soon made so nervous 
that they pass an entire season before 
eating without a _ stanchion. When 
chased by dogs they put on no flesh 
and grow very little wool. A dog barks 
in some yard a half mile away and 
every sheep races the length of the 
pasture or breaks out when otherwise 
the. lock would have been quiet and 
made wool and flesh The dog is no 
longer a safeguard. Sheep may be 
legislated up and down, in and out, 
but no animal so well adapted by na- 
ture to meet the requirements of the 
people as the sheep can be legislated 
out However, we are sorry to know 
legislation can make the work unprof. 
itable, although it cannot make it a 
whit less adapted to the wants of 
many farmers, Sheep may become less 
popular and less numerous, but they 
are naturally adapted to large portions 
of our country, making the soil, as 
well as the soil owner, in better physi- 
eal and financial condition.—[Samuel 
Cc. Gist, Brooke County, W Va. 

My latest stunt in gardening is using 
a two-horse cultivator for a two-row 
marker and coverer. I remove all six 
shovels, then put the two shovels from 
a double shovel plow on the end trips 
of the cultivator. I then lay out rows 
two at a time of varying widths and 
depths to suit the different 
When T finish planting I change the 
shovels of the inside trips and cover 
ezch row. For my potatoes I laid the 
rows out with a single shovel plow and 
covered with the cultivator marker. 
The work is done in a very satisfac- 
tory manner.—[Otis Freiter, Mary. 
land. 


seeds. 












—the quick-step beverage for quick- 
step thinkers and players—for people 
who do things—for athletes who have 
the punch to deliver the goods in a 
pinch. 





American Agriculturist 


Rabbit— 
aranville 


Drinks 


Cola 















Demand the genuine by full name 
-——and avoid disappointment, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











Disking is done when horses 
and time are at a premium. 
That’s one reason for using 


Corte: 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


Theydomorework Ask your dealer 
and better work about CUTAWAY 
with less horse- (CLARK) tools. If 
power. Astudyof he doesn’t sell 
our catalog— sent them, write us. We 
free upon request ship direct where 
—will show why. we have no agent. 
Send for new catalog today 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plowe 
851 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 

















The Farrell 


° for unloading hay with Gas En- 
Hoist ine. Can be operated from load. 
fias quick return drum and band 

brake. Price right. For Circular address 


JOHN FARRELL, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 


s=DIRIGO SILOS= 


are quality silos—highest grade lumber— 
air tght, continuous doors — the 
perfect, permanent steel ladder i 
pendent of the doors — best co: 
workmanship — genuine wood pre- 

servative—last longer—perfect ensilage— 
easy to erect—no agents but sold 
DIRECT TO YOU. 

Send for catalog and Delivered Prices 

of DIRIGO STANDARD SILOS. 

Special discount for early orders. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 

























Pertectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the “aude 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Q 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed, Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yeliow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t buye@ 
better silo. Complete anchoring 
furnished with every silo. Our m is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING OO. 

Dept. B Frederick, Md. 
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SEED. High guality, specially 
treated for full, quick germination. 
Prices and information on y 
E. BARTON, Box 92, Palmouth, Ky. 


SWEE 
CLOVE 


H e Tc tb.Guaranteed. Farn-er Agents 
ef Twine Wanted. Sample and catalog 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Okie 
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Bossy is a good milker—be 
cause she is fed on well preserved 
green silage. Every farm needs 
a silo; those who want the best 
demand a 


Green Mountain Silo 


Staves are thick, closely fit- 
ted and dipped in er 
preservative. Simple doors— 
they “fit like a ” Extra 
heavy hoops. 

Write mow fer low price, early 

order-pay-later proposition. 

CREAMERY PACKAGE BFO, 
©0.. 543 West Street, 
Rutiaed, Vermont. 
















Heavy, non-conducting 
steel-bound walls; rigid 
dowel construction, anchored 
solid as an oak, convenient 
door system, safe ladder; save all the 
corn crop. Catalog sent fre 


e. 
Harder Mfg.Co., Box }3 Cobleskill,N.Y. 



































BEFORE YOU.BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


ANTERNATIONAL 
3S ek) 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up) 
continuous open-doos front—eir-tight door ead p> 
manent ladder are some ot the unusual features. The 
internationat Sile Co., 112 Main St., Linesville, Pa. 


















Roofing 
Prices S-M-A-S-H-E-D 


Don’t buy roofing, siding or 
ceiling until you get Harris Bros. 
big Price Wrecking complete Roof- 
ing catalog. Here are a few 
the amazing values offered. 


Rubber Surfaced 476 


6000 squares only, rubber surtaced 

roofing at 47c per square, f.o.b. Chicago, not 
freight prepaid, is half ply; mill 
lengths, 2 to 4 pieces to the roll, nails and ce- 
ment included. Order by lot No. K-2. 


_tieaviest 3-Ply 97¢c 


viest 

eurfaced t 97. sq.f.0.b. Chie: 

Ee 
8a. ieces 

and cement inch: § "Order by a ee 


C-R-A-S-H GO METAL 










positively save you one-third to 4 
if. Write today for our freight ppd estos on roofing, 
and ceiling. Tremendous factory tacil 
dollar ¢ b er enable 
petitors. Send for our ‘Hootin Book and see how we slaaghr 
prices. Remember we own and operate the old and reliable 
House Wrecking Us. for 22 yrs. America’s greatest value givers 





















Address. oes ..ccvcccecsccccccccess 


Harris Bros. Co. 
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that posterity had 
him, expresses in a 
humorous way 
our general at- 
titude toward 
conservation as 
we have learned 
to know it. So 
long have we 
lived upon our 
inheritance of 
forest, soil or 


done not 





bank account 
that we cannot 
think in terms 


of a proper re- 
lationship to the 
next generation. 
E, COOK Our soil inheri- 
tonce came to us with its natural 
qualities very pronounced. The farm 
was productive or not productive be- 
cause it was good land or poor land. 
v man had done did not mate- 
and I am sorry to 
will 





rially effect values, 
say a good deal of our soil now 


go to the next generation unimproved. 
IT suppose this everlasting talk about 
improvement becomes to many people 


a burden on their minds, especially to 
who think that the present day 
offers trouble enough without borrow- 
ing it is not a problem for worry or 
fretting about the future. It is a prob- 
lem which calls for vision. In the 
early days of Jewish history the 


Prophet was reckoned as comparable 
to the King. Prophets were men of 
good judgment, able to measure the 


trend of current events, and students 
also of history. These men did not 
necessarily see into the future, but 
they did know cause and effect. 

The effect of vice, crime, poor farm- 
ing, idolatry and loose family ties 
Ww: degeneracy, poverty and weak- 
ness, They also knew that weak men 
meant weak nation and so they ex- 
horted the people to listen to the voice 
of God. Marvelous were these men in 
nds of the God-fearing Israel- 
ites, I am impressed that we are agri- 
cultural sinners today and need 
prophets as much as did the ancient 
Je W 

Immense fortunes have been made 
in recent years by selling soil prod- 
Large cities have been built and 
public works put under way to be sup- 
ported mainly by city taxation. Bonded 
debts have piled up in many cities to 
the value of the property. Graft, 
waste and high salaries stagger people. 

When Taxes Pile Up 

New York state appropriations have 
reached an enormous figure, $64,000,- 
000 for 1915. We are taxed by the 
nation, taxed by the state, taxed by 
the locality, and last, but not least, 
some of us have expenses all our own. 
Iam not scolding or fretting about my 
taxes. 

Farmers generally are not paying 
high taxes. It is the city that pays the 
tax, and who pays the city tax? We 
are told that it is paid by corporations 
and millionaire property owners. Non- 
sense it is paid by the renters who 


the 1 


ucts, 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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_ What the Soil Must Do 


P s rejoinder, 
hing for 


pay the tax through enormous fixed 
rental charges. For public improve- 
ments, bonding is resorted to which 
further increases future burdens. 
Coupled with these high taxes have 
come simultaneously higher values for 
foodstuffs, and again the farmer has 
discovered that too much of his psofits 
zo to dealers and railroads and he is 
calling a halt. 

Pray tell who is to pay the big bur- 
den of taxation, who will pay interest 
on the bonds? Not one single cent of 
wealth is created in the city and those 
whom we in the country have felt 
could always pay the bills are finding 
their limitations. Not the wealthy 
owner; no, he is not in trouble over 
his immediate living, but is concerned 
about the future vaiue of his property. 
A millionaire is one because he has 
investments of brick and mortar, rail- 
roads, steamboats, etc, and these 
properties are rented by other people 
after some fashion. We remember the 
recent New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad history. Not a single 
car was stolen or lost, not a tie taken 
up’or a rail broken or disturbed be- 
yond natural wear and tear, and yet 
the bottom dropped out of the valua- 
tion simply because the debts were so 
big that the property could not pay 
them, 

When the debts and water were 
squeezed out, it lost that much tax- 
paying power for local, state and gov- 
ernment support. Now the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad 
could not create a single dollar of 
wealth even in its palmy days, It was 
living on the transportation of soil 
products, The cities and towns through 
which its lines run could not save it 
because they had no wealth-making 
power. The cities are bankers and 
storehouses for the open country; no 
more, no less. 

What Will the Future Bring 

Now what is to be done about it? 
Only one thing can be done. We must 
have vision and prophecy enough to 
understand that the soil, the creator 
of the city and transportation wealth 
must take over some of this burden of 
taxation if our present methods of liv- 
ing are to prevail. I have driven today 
on a road in the open country as 
smooth and fine as Fifth avenue in 
New York city and the property abut- 
ting would not sell for more than $30,. 
00O a mile. And the road cost $12,000 
per mile. 

Who is supposed to pay these 
bonds? The city. How much will the 
city man get out of it? Pieasure chief- 
ly. Of course this is awfully nice, if 
the phrase is grammatical, to have 
these things brought to us, but the 
end will come. Is there hope? Oh, 
yes, if we will begin a campaign of 
soil improvement engineered with the 
same ability that has marked the up- 
building of our created industrial life. 

If the profits now going to the han- 
dlers of our products are radically 
disturbed we shall produce chaos in 
the business and tax-paying world. 
This readjustment must come slowly 

{To Page 15.] 














Cultivating a Field of Onions 








‘Here’s a smoke 
without a sting! | 


You get on the shady 
side of the lane long 
enough to jam your old 
jimmy pipe brimful, or 
roll a makin’s cigarette 
with Prince Albert, make 
fire with a match—and 
go on. 
yours! 


. That’s all there is to 
it—this having real fun 
with a pipe or a cigarette 
—if you follow suit with 


men all over the nation and smoke P. A., ienaiain it is made 


For you’ve OLA, 

















by a patented process that cuts out tongue-bite and throat- 


parch! 


No tobacco ever was, or can be made like 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Don’t let your palate protest every time a whiff of jimmy 
pipe joy or cigarette makin’s happiness breaks into the 


atmosphere! You start in right away 
with a pipe or cigarette and a tidy 
It is a guarantee that 
you'll be jimmy pipe joy’us and ciga- 


red tin of P. A. 


rette cheerful! 


Prince Albert smokers everywhere are enthusiastic 
over the pound crystal-glass humidor with the 
sponge-moistener top which keeps the tobacco in 
Prince Albert is also sold in 
toppy red bags, 5c (handy for cigarette smokers); 
tidy red tins, 10c; and handsome pound and half- 


fine fettle—always. 


pound tin humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N, C, 















for potatoes—4 styles to choose from to suit your 
special conditions. We guarantee them to do the 
work we claim for them. All growers know that it pays 
to use diggers even on five acres—they save much 
valuable time and save all of the crop ia good conditioa. 


TRON DIGGERS 


Wheels, 32 or 28 Inch, Elevator, ee of 
2o inches wide, Thorough separation 
without ifijury to the crop, Best two 
wheel fore truck. Right adjustment 
of plow, shifts in gear from the seat. 
Can be backed,turns short into next row, 

Ask your dealer about them and 

write us for descriptive booklet, 


BATEMAN 
M'F'G CO. 


Box 32) 


No. 155 
For 








Lowest priced bigh- oie engine on market 
A wonderful little engine for farm work. 1; H.P, 


with great overload capacity. Parts inter- 
changeable. Spark-timing lever prevents in- 
jury to operator in starting; circuit- breaker 
Saves needless current: device —_ engine's 
speed while running. Other 
Jacobson engines, 
Stationary and port- 
able, up to 25 H. P. 


JACOBSON MACHINE 







W rite 
for at ustrated 
letin. 











Write for a copy of the “EVI- 
CE" —Free. e will send 
RN Sook giving photographic 
evidence and written proo 
the crop-increasing value of 


MULFORD CULTURES 


for inoculating your alfalfa, clover 


Crops soy beans, cowpeas and a 


legume crops. Special cultures for each crop. Send 
for the “Evidence.”” Address Dept. L. 
H. K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia, Pe. 


Bigger > 





THE ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats every hand im plement for killing 
Potato, Melon Bugs, Cabbage Worms. 
etc. Applies Plaster, Lime, etc., mix 
with Paris Green or Arsenate of 
Regulates to cover big or little plants. 
also to apply any quantity of any nts 
of manufactured dry insecticides. Will 
operate as fast as desired. Better, 
easier and faster than any $, $10 or $18 
spray pump. Insist on your dealer showing 
you this wonderful litt! Nes ghre- 
paid 5c. Agents wante lar 
Acre-An-Hour Sitter Co., Dept. C, Poughkeepsie, 4.« 














| Increase Your Earning Power 


| Are you making a business of your farm work? Get ‘the 
/ most out of your land—grow bigger and better crops—cul- 


) tivate more acres. 


You can do this at less cost than you 


are now paying, and increase your profit making power 


twofold, with the CHASE FARM TRACTOR. 
of five men and ten horses. 


It does the work 
Built of steel—broad rollers— 


light weight—does not pack the soil—has ample power and 
can be used for any work on your farm. 


Write for complete literature today. 


Farm 





CHASE MOTOR FRUCS co. 
Tractor Depart mest West &t., Syracuse, N, ¥. 





ON YOUR FAR M™ 
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Orange Judd 


BUREAU 
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Ins and Outs of Listing Farms 





}IOW TO AVOID TROUBLE—BEWARE OF S0O- 
LICITORS’ “HOT AIR’’—DON’T SIGN CON- 
UNWILLINGLY—A TEST CASE 


TRACTS 
CHAMPIONED BY ORANGE JUDD SERVICE 
RUREAU—OF INTEREST TO EVERY FARM- 
ER IN THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES 


On tne morning of July 15, 1913, J 
J. Looker called at my farm accompa- 
nied by C. H. Schell of Rockville, Ct. Mr 
Looker stated that he represented D. B 
Cornell company, a real estate agency 
dealing in farms, with headquarters at 
Great Barrington, Mass. Mr Looker 
wanted to list my farm for sale I told 
him I was too busy to talk much about 
it then, but was getting along in years 
and might be willing to sell for $6000 
In tne evening, Mr Looker came to my 
house again and talked with me so fair- 


ly that I gave him a description of the 
farm. He filled it out on a _ printed 
blank he had. Then he asked me to 
sign it, assuring me that it was merel) 
a description of the farm. I understood 
there was nothing binding on me about 
it. After he got my signature, he 


wanted me to pay nim $15 for advertis- 
ing and expenses. I did not want to do 
this. but Looker told me that Cornell 
company would return my $15 if the 
farm were not sold within a reasonable 
time, and gave me a receipt to that ef- 


fect (See Figure 2). Along in the win- 
ter of 1914 I wrote Cornell that I 
wished to withdraw and asked him to 


return my $15 as per agreement. De- 
cember 22, 1914, he wrote: “Your with- 
drawal notice at hand,”, and_inclosed 
bill reading, “withdrawal fee $70, credit 
by cash paid $15, balance due $55.” 
Then I received letters from a collection 
agency whose letter-heading bore the 
threatening words: “Improved methods 
of collecting, none get away; the man 
who does not pay might as well move.” 
I replied that I did not owe Cornell any- 
thing, but that he had $15 of my money, 
for which I nad not received any value. 
April 6, 1915, D. B. Cornell sent me 
what he said was a copy of my contract. 
It was typewritten and was dated July 
20, 1913, which was Sunday, whereas 
the transaction was July 15. Said paper 
has the price filled in as $7000, although 
I talked $6000, though Mr Looker said 


that was not enougn and that I should 
ask $7000. Nothing was said to me 


about any 1%, or my having to pay $70 
to get my farm out of Cornell's hands. 
{[C. H. Baker, Andover, Ct. 

Mr Schnell informs us that he with- 
drew from any connection with Cornell 
and Looker when he discovered what 
their methods were. 


The Real Estate Agent’s Side 


D. B. Cornell contends: “Mr Baker 
was not forced to sign any contract; he 
done it witn his own free will and was 
not demanded to do it, but asked to do 
it.” In another letter Cornell says 
“Mr Looker never demands any descrip- 
tion of anyone, nor demands them to sign 
any description, neither does he demand 
$15 from anyone.” Cornell claims that ‘ne 
canceled Schell’s contract. Cornell also 
states: “A reasonable time to sell a 
farm, that is a legal question, neither 
you nor us can state according to our 
present times.” In a letter to Mr Baker, 
Cornell says: “We find that we are both 
errored. We will return the money in 
case that you withdraw the property.” 
Formal notice of Mr Baker's withdrawal 
was again served upon Cornell dated 
May 5, 1915. Cornell replies May 8 re- 
peating his bill for $70, crediting $15, 
and claiming balance due $55. 


Editorial Comment 


The statements above briefly epito- 
‘mize this case. If it is true that Mr 
Baker signed the fourth page of what 
fhe assumed to be merely a ‘‘descrip- 
tion” of his farm, then if the copy 
furnished by Cornell and- dated July 
20, 1913, is correct, what was signed is 


Ud 


is one of 


in Figure 1 I 
the contracts of the kind 
ever printed If a farmer signs it 
understandingly with his eyes open and 
his mind clear, if he fully Knows its 
provisions and understands what he is 
doing, and if he is not induced to sign 
it through any misstatements, misrep- 


reproduced 
slickest 


resentation or fraudulent words, in- 
fluences or inferences, then he can 
withdraw his farm from this agent 


only by paying a withdrawal fee of 1% 


of the price quoted. In this instance, 
the price being $7000, 1 is $70. Of 
course the higher the price put into 
the contract, the higher the with- 
drawal fee. Under the contract, should 
a farm be sold for over the price 
stated, all the excess goes to Cornell. 


Should the farm be sold, Cornell must 
have a fee of $100 at least, and 5% up- 
on all over $2000 

It is difficult to understand how any 
farmer will knowingly, freely and will. 
ingly be so foolish as to enter into 
such a contract, without at least in- 
serting a saving clause to the effect 
that the contract holds good for a cer- 
tain limited time, say one, three or six 
months. But it is very easy to see how 
a slick talker could induce a farmer 
to sign such a paper. It is easy also to 
see, in view of the receipt reproduced 
herewith (Figure 2), how Mr Baker 
or any farmer or person other than a 
keen lawyer versed in the legal techni- 


calities of contracts, easily could be 
misled into understanding in his own 


mind that he was to pay a commission 
only in case the farm was sold, and 
that if it were not sold within a rea- 
sonable time, he could withdraw it and 
receive back in cash the “amount ad- 
vanced,” that is, $15, 


The Wisest Plan 


So many complaints have been 
made by farmers who have had deal- 
ings with some one or more real 
estate dealers, that the only safe plan 
for any farm owner seems to be 
this: Never sign a contract with any 
stranger, traveling agent or distant 
concern for the sale of your real es- 


Tacknowled; 


sonal, in your hands for sale. If a pure 


as commission, an amount equal to the difference between 
shall your commission be less than $100.00, 

__ Should I withdraw the said property from your hands before you have 
having listed the same, pay you forthwith one 





tate, without first submitting all the 
papers either to Orange Judd Service 


Bureau (which will promptly advise 
any subscriber free of charge), or act 
under the advice of your lawyer. 

Any farmer who has had experience 
with any realty agent along these lines 
is requested to fully inform Orange 
Judd Service Bureau, care this paper, 
inclosing all letters, contracts, ete, 
Many so-called “brokers,”’ are solicit- 


ing fees of 35 to $20 for “listing” 
farms, but with no guarantee what- 
ever of effecting a sale Our service 


is available to our readers upon such 
busi- 


cases also, as well as upon all 
ness, agricultural, public and home 
affairs. 


A Test Case 

This thing has gone so far that Or- 
ange Judd Service Bureau would like 
nothing better than to make a test 
ease. Therefore, if D. B. Cornell com- 
pany, or J. J. Looker, or the New 
York collection agency that has been 
dunning Mr Baker, wants to sue, let 
them go ahead. Orange Judd Service 
Bureau at its own expense will em- 
ploy counsel to represent Mr Baker 
and will fight this thing in the court. 
We doubt if any judge or jury will 
decide in favor of Cornell, but what- 
ever the result, it will be worth what 
it costs to determine the rights of both 
parties in such cases. If Cornell brings 
suit, it will have to be in the Connec- 
ticut courts, but the result will be of 
equal interest throughout the country, 
as that concern’s stationery indicates 
that it is doing a national business, 
from Chicago, New York and Boston. 





That Continental Mortgage Scheme 

Our article last week about Conti- 
nental Mortgage & Deposit company 
is leading many farmers who have re- 
ceived its form letters, circulars and 
printed matter, or who have seen ad- 
vertisements referring to it, to forward 
same to Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for inspection, care American Agricul- 
turist, New York city, all of which 
we are pleased to receive. At this 
writing the company has not yet fa- 
vored us with a statement of its assets 
and liabilities or other information 
that any sensible person should have 
before depositing money with this 
concern, or before applying to it for 
its “loan agreement.” 

Its literature advertises two home 
offices, one at Milwaukee, the other at 


Tr is proc 
or if the selling price exceeds $2, 
per cent of the list price a 


$25.00 and to be known as the withdrawal fee. 
Should I sell to your customer any realor personal property not listed, I hereby agree to pay to you or your order a com- 


mission of five per cent on the selling price. . 
y shall not be withdrawn until ten days after written notice has been given to D. B. 
: i 


It is hereby 


that this 4 
Cornell Co., at their home address, Ct. 
Should the said property be sold, either 


mended it, or who has learn 
pay your commission, as agreed. 


i m, Mass., by 


ice to me, and the 
.00, five 
rocured a purchaser, I will in consideration of your 

ve mentioned, which in no case shall be less than 


American Agriculturist 


Philadelphia. At this writing we have 
not been able to find its Milwaukee 
home office, but have located its office 
in a room in Realty Trust buiiding, 
Philadelphia, in charge of John Rob- 
erts, who states that the president is 
Duncan Bowen of Chicago; vice-pres- 
ident, George Perkins of Denver; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. F. Story of 
Cincinnati as successor to W. R. Petty; 
assistant treasurer, S. J. Oats. Inquiry 
at Chicago found the office number 
given to be a vacant room, but the 
building manager said that application 
had been made for space by a Mr 
Wyatt of Denver. The name of the 
Continental Mortgage & Deposit 
company Denver city 
directory, and its literature gives the 
Denham building in that city as its 
western division. We have not been 
able to learn anything about the con- 


appears in tne 


cern by inquiry through the usual 
financial circles. One of its advertise- 
ments, which was excluded from this 
periodical, is running in some country 
papers. 

If the stockholders and promoters 


of Continental Mortgage & Deposit 


company actually have paid into its 
treasury $500,000 in real money, and 
have that amount to loan on first 
mortgage at 0%, it is a praiseworthy 
institution, and plenty of business 
awaits it, provided its charges, fees 


and commissions are just and reason- 
able. If, however, it has no such paid. 
up cash capital, but is relying upon 
deposits from the public to get the 
money to loan, then the public will 
first want to know: What assets it 
has to protect its liability to deposi- 
tors, how much of each deposit is to be 
retained by the company for its own 
expenses and profits, how much of the 
balance is to be loaned on first mort- 
gage. The would-be borrower wants 
to know, before he begins depositing, 
what assurance he has as to the date 
at which he can’ get a loan, its 
amount, where the money is coming 
from, and whether he is absolutely 


sure of getting a loan under norma! 
conditions, or whether his getting a 
loan depends upon some lottery 


or chance. = 
Would-be depositors and borrowers 

also would like to know whether any 

of the officers or other persons con- 

nected with this enterprise ever have 

been associated with Commonwealth 

Securities Loan company now in 

[To Page 15.] 


the above description to be approximately correct, and hereby-place the property described, zeal sad gay 
ured by you, by advertisement or otherwise, I will pay to you or your a 
rf 7D ©......a8 the net i i case 


rice. Inno 
per cent on the same. 


fore or after withdrawal, toa customer to whom you or your agents have recom- 
that it was for sale, directly or indirectly through you, your agents or your advertisements, I will 


_ In case any money is paid to me on account of the purchase price by any of your prospective customers, and they forfeit 
this money as damages for not pan em their part of the agreement, two-thirds of the said money will be paid to you. 
a 


It is hereby understood an 
tratore and assigns. 


gree 


d that this contract shall be binding upon me and upon my heirs, executors, adminise 


And as part of the consideration of this agreement, I warrant that I have the legal right to sell said property, and can fuf> 


nish a om title to the same. 
urt 


bermore agree not to quote directly or indirectly a price on this property to your customer. 











Fig 1—Above is D. B. Cornell Company’s Contract for Sale of Farm 


Reproduced same size from fourth page of description blank. 





BIS > e= 


Home Office: 
Great Barrington, 
Mavvachuvetty. 


Re aS ae 


RECEIVED oF C K Kic&e 


DOLLARS For listing and advertising property. 
The same to be credited when property is sold or withdrawn ® 


We dont charge any conimission for selling your property unless the sale is made by us or thru our advertising 


D. B. Cornell Company 


By 


Cote 





467 


1913 


Sh Sh 











If you should sell your property or at least get a payment or an agreement to buy, nctify us and stop us from coming with a cus- 


tomer for if we should come on without any notice from you and sell the same we can then collect our commission. 








~ Commissions and withdrawal fees are two distinct subjects. 


aS 





Fig 2—Receipt Given in the Baker Case ( Same Size ) 


The bottom line of type is reproduced 


from 





the back of the receipt, where a farmer might not gee it norgrasp its significance 


mon. spe #2 An Lad Calgre + 


A withdrawal fee is not a commission, a stipulated understanding. 
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i] | 4 
ood Roads for Everybody 

WILLIAM A, HITE, PEPRY COUNTY, 0 

T art é following s by a very 
practic an, a farm boy by birth and 
training. His people for the second time 
have airs 1 to represent them in the 
tate slature He is the author of 
Ste 
the O} dad law which has_ been 
termed ‘the most satisfac- 
tor? g vy raising law in 

y fro such an avle 
Ameri } beers 
adyocat g00d oads t s article 

1 da t terest by eyery- 
ous 
bod) 

In the early days good roads were not 
altogetl necessary because family 
altog 
wants were supplied by family work. 
Things are different today. The farmer 
depends on roads, and upon good 


roads to get his products to market, 
and cities depend upon good roads to 
get their products to the country. The 


road, therefore, while of most interest 


to the owner of adjoining premises, is 
of just vital interest to his neigh- 
bors 

Where roads are bad, the farmer 
markets ; products before the roads 
break up by freezing and thawing. 
You see, it is impossible to get crops to 
the railroads through mud. Rushing 
to market at the end of the harvest 
destroys natural balance by allowing 


dealers to depress prices in the fall 


because of excessive offerings, and of 
boosting prices in winter because the 


supply can be controlled. This is a 
vital factor showing that good roads 
pay both country producers and city 
consumers Farmers have demanded 
good roads so as to get their children 
to school, to church, and for them- 


selves and their families to enjoy what 
modern civilization has dealt out to 
them 

Bad rvads mean isolation, and isola- 
tion -:nd bad roads combined drive 
boys and girls from the farm, Ohio 
solved these problems through legis- 


lation providing for state aid and en- 


couragement in road building. It did 
this by asserting first, that approxi- 
mately 89,000 miles of road were in 
the state It found also that 000 
miles,or approximately one-tenth con- 
nected up towns and cities every- 
where, With this network of high- 
ways, every section of the state was 
connected with every other section. 


Thus every city and village of any size 
in the reached and every 
township is crossed. The cost of build- 


state is 


ing these roads was divided equally 
between the state and the county in 
which the road was built. Of the 
county’s half, 10% is paid by the ad- 


joining property owners and 15% of the 
township in which the road is situated. 
A levy of 4 millon all the taxable 


property of the state produces approxi- 


mately $3,500,000 a year. This plan 
avoids the objections urged by many 
against state bond issue It is the 
policy of the state to pay as it goes. 


A bond ue 
stands 


is extravagant. This plan 
for economy. The appropriation 
convert at least 700 
summer ruts and winter holes 


is sufficient to 
miles of 


into splendid all-year-round thor- 
oughfars 

Ther also in Ohio a system of 
inter roads. Three-fourths of 
the money raised is divided equally 
among t] 88 countics, giving to each 
county about $30,000 of state aid each 
year In addition to this, the county 
raises $60,000 for the same kind of 
road. The state also provides for main 
market roads, 12 in number, that run 


across the state from east to west and 
from north to south and one diago- 
nally northeast to southwest. 
These roads connect all the principal 


from 


cities of the state. About 2000 miles 
of main market roads are included in 
the Ohio system. Convicts may be 


employed on roads, thus bringing into 
use a state charge that contributes to 


State improvement and thus avoids 
competition with free labor in other 
pursuits 


I believe that Ohio has entered upon 
an er of 


road building that will not 


stop until every mile of the intercoun- 
ty system has heen improved, and not 
only these trunk lines be ime 
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Working for Good Roads 
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es 


proved, but 
be built to 


innumerable features will 
them. mile of im- 
proved road begets another mile, and 
when the movement is started, it is 
sure to contiune, because improved 
their own press agents. 


Ev ery 


roads are 





Avoid Grades in Road Building 

According to a government report 
the average life of horses and automo- 
increased and the cost of 
reduced by relocating many 
roads and the more scientific lay- 
out of new ones. The natural 
tendency is to build a straight road, 
whether it goes over steep grades or 
hills, or not. Pulling over these grades 
naturally adds to the wear and tear on 
horses and vehicles. 

The doctrine of the government is 
that the longest way around may often 
be the shortest and most economical 
way home, and that frequently, by 
building a highway around a hill or 
grade, but little appreciable distance is 
added and this is more than offset by 
the reduced strain of hauling. 

The chief drawback from the farm 
owner's point of view is that the lay- 
ing out of roads on this principle of 
avoiding grades nécessitates, in some 
cases, running the road through good 
farm land or orchards or pastures, in- 
stead of going around the farm line 
and building the road through old, 
worn-out fields and over rocky knolls. 
The individual land owner will natu- 
rally raise a question as to whether 
the cutting up of his property by a 
read will yield individual advantages 
and so benefit his community as to off- 
set the use of such land for a road, 

In this connection the government 
points out that the running of a road 
and the resulting tratlic through a 
good farm, where there are good 
sheep, cattle, horses, grain, fruit or 
vegetables, has a certain advertising 
value and in many instances makes the 
land more valuable In other cases 
the importance of such a !evel road to 
the community is so great it might 
well repay those using the road to give 
the farmer the equivalent in land 
equally good in place of what he has 
sacrificed to the common welfare. 

(To 13. ] 
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INSOMNIA 
Leads to Madness, if Not Remedied. 


“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 
years ago,’ writes a Topeka woman, 
“that coffee was the direct cause of 


the insomnia from which I suffered 
terribly, as well as extreme nervous- 
ness and acute dyspepsia. 


“I had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think 
that the beverage was doing me all 
this harm. But it was, and the time 
came when I had to face the fact, 
and protect myself. I therefore gave 
up coffee abruptiy and absolutely, 
and adopted Postum for my hot drink 
at meals. 

“I began to note improvement in 
my condition very soon after I took 
on Postum. The change proceeded 
gradually, but surely, and it was a 
matter of only a few weeks before I 
found myself entirely relieved—the 
nervouspess passed away, my digestive 
apparatus was restored to normal 
efficiency, and I began to sleep rest- 
fully and peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have con- 
tinued during all of the 5 years, and 
I am safe in saying that I owe them 
entirely to Postum, for when I began 
to drink it I ceased to use medicines.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs 


Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. oc and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 


7 
LIC 


dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 


“There's a 


Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers, 
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| Christy Mathewson 


Famous Baseball Pitcher, says: 


“*Tuxedo gets to me in a natural, 


pleasant way. 


It’s what I call good, 


honest companiorabie tobacco—the 


kind io stick to.’”’ 


Tuxedo Keeps 


You In Good Trim 


Christy Mathewson, lov- 
ingly known as “The Old 
Master,” is probably the 
greatest pitcher baseball has ever known. This won- 
derful athlete is noted for his clear headed common 
sense, his quick wits, perfect physical condition, and 


absolute control over his nerves. 
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His use and en- 


dorsement of Tuxedo prove that this inspiring and 


healthful tobacco is helpful to mind and body. 








Cfarxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


just sort of oozes its gentle way into your life and 
suddenly you realize its powers for good—because it 
puts peace in your mind and a happy taste in your 


mouth. Tuxedo’s flavor is so enticingly mild 


and 


delicately fragrant it will not irritate the most sensitive 


throat. 


All the bite and sting have been removed by the 


famous “ Tuxedo Process.” 


This exclusive process 


of refining the very best Kentucky Burley tobacco 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 
moisture-proof pouch. . . . 


5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 





Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


has been widely imkated, but without success. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


10c 


In Glass Humidors, 5Oc and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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The Auto-ociled Aermotor. le i 
The windmill that wears a hat. £ < 
With one feed of oi] for » year it wil! toil. = 
4 gentle breeze wil! whirl A 





it—a gentle pull 


j will furl it. 
it ou. 
Annealty 
i= 
This Aermotor Is 


more than great—its gears 
are balanced in duplicate. 


In any breeze it leads with ease. 

Oils itself, pamps the water, just exactly 
as it oughter. 

No climbing of towers in ours. 

Built to shed the dust and rains. 


a 

Built to stand the windy strains. poll 
With its hat on its head. its oil in ite of 
pocket, ite a charm to the farm, and | x» 
Bo one can knock it. ibs. o@ 
this wire 


Aermoter Co., 1146S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


furis mill. 
—————<—<—_ —__ 














ui d With either Steel Wheels or 
Woes eels. Handiest tool you will have 
on your farm. You'll not hitch to your high- 
wheeled wagon any more to do work arou! 
the farm. With a good farm truck you're 
always ready for business. Free Catalog. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Bex 60, HAVANA, ILL. 














makesclean,com- 

pact bales of any- 
thing balable. Built 
by pioneers. Hi 


award at four expositions. 


40 Styles and Sizes 


for every need. Biggest re- g 
3 


su and profits for users. & 

W rite for latest Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW co. 

1118 Hempsbire St, Quincy, 18. 











LIGHTNING ROD 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for installing. N 
You get wholesale price. 

Buy Direct--On Trial—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
secure!y protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. 
FREE book on lightning protection. Tells 
plainly Jost the facts you will be inter- 
ested in. ay. 








° agents. 


Write postal for 


Ask for it 








In Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, 
West Virginia, 
Maryland 

or New York 


we 
have 
a £00 


for 
you 





position 


IF YOU LIVE 


This work pays, and is 
pleasant besides. 
You become expert at 


once, because we give you, 
free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 


Accept this proposition 
and do your share and you 
will make money -—big 
money, too; in addition, 
you develop a business for 
yourself that is yours as 
( long as you want it. 


There is no advance 
money required; no fake 
promises; no misrepre- 
sentation ; the business is 
backed by a company with 
over seventy years ot 
square dealing. 

Write quickly—now—to- 
day, because someone else 
might get in ahead of you 


—address 


Sede, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST source 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















AGRICULTURIST 


Trademark Registered United States Patent Office 
WEEKLY 

Entered at postoffice at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
Established 1842, 


PUBLISEED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
president Herbert Myrick, vice-presiderft William A. 
Whitney, treasurer Thomas A. Barrett, secretary 
Charles W. Burkett. ée 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


EXPIRATIONS—tThe label or wrapper on the paper 





shows the date your subscription expires. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient noti- 


fication that money has been received. In case of 
renewal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
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When Will Farmers Co-operate ? 

Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, thinks the paramount 
business issue before the country today 
is psychological. In an address be- 
fore the southern commercial con- 
gress recently he divided business or- 
ganizations into three types, naming 
those fashioned upon privileges, upon 
regulated competition, and upon co- 
operation. One observation he makes 
is the following: 

“That there is a community of in- 
terest between the farmer and the 
railroads or the banks does not admit 
of doubt, but that there is an identity 
of interest does not follow. After they 
ali have worked together for their 
common advantage, there is left a 
vone where some men by stealth or 
graft profit at the expense of others 
and it is upon this zone that co-oper- 


‘ation is encroaching.” 


Mr Vrooman is right about there 
being a community of interest between 
workers in all lines of activity. The 
trouble is, in some quarters particular 
interests are organized, and in others 
they are not organized. Railroads are 
organized, so are the banks, so are all 
middlemen, but farmers are not or- 
ganized; consequently, in dividing up 
the values of the year’s production 
the organized interests get their share 
and some more besides, while the 
farmer, being unorganized, gets less 
than his share. Why? because what 
certain interests get above what they 
are entitled to must be subtracted 
from that to which the farmer is en- 
titled. Here is more along the same 
line by Mr Vrooman: 

“It is a question of motives. If a 
man feels right he will vote right. The 
»aramount issue, then, is the psycho- 
ogical one of personal, fundamental 
honesty. Whether the individual is 
willing to produce all the wealth he 
acquires and votes to prevent the ac- 
quisition of wealth produced. by others 
is the issue that will rid civilization of 
the predicatory business type.” 

This sounds very good. We agree 
that people are fundamentally honest. 
Most peuple try to do the right thing. 
For the reason that most people try 
to do the right thing, that is the very 
reason why intriguing persons profit 
at the expense of the masses. When 
fruit rots on the ground and potatoes 
decay in the cellars, and yet tens of 
thousands of people go hungry in the 
cities, the question becomes very prac- 
tical and loses its psychological point 
which Mr Vrooman would have us be- 
lieve to exist. 

Fruit and potatoes are not pur- 
chased because those in control of the 
markets decree that the selling quan- 
tity shall be limited. Milk dealers have 
kept the ghost of surplus so constantly 






before the eyes of dairymen that they 
have frightened dairy producers out of 
their boots. When you come to study 
the matter, you find that during a 
good part of the year there is an ac- 
ual short supply of milk. This is not 
psycho'ogical, but a real condition. If 
co-operation will induce milk middle- 
men to seek to increase milk con- 
sumption, not only will the dairy in- 
dustry benefit but human beings who 
need milk also will be helped. Here 
again the situation loses its psycholog- 
ical sentiment and becomes one of 
practical common sense. 

Maybe the trouble when farmers 
vote is this: They vote rightly, but 
in so doing favor the schemers who 
seek to corner wealth, who lay on 
taxes, who seek selfish laws. What 
would happen if farmers actually in 
their organizations looked into the 
voting records of legislators and into 
the political acts of executives and 
then started to publish biographical 
sketches based on these records? Has 
the time not come when we shall learn 
to know people by their fruits? When 
officials are made to reap what they 
have sown, we shall come to a point 
when party platforms will not excuse 
or personal explanation suffice, and we 
shall then judge men politically by 
what they do. When farmers vote for 
men and not for political nominations, 
progress in ridding the land of preda- 
tory business types will be made 
Real co-operation may then result. 





“Strict Accountability” 


Every American is behind the 
President in this government’s 
diplomatic but firm demands upon 
Germany for apology, reparation 
and insurance against her in- 
human, unjust and insulting in- 
terference with American rights 
on the high seas. That nation will 
be held to a “strict accountability” 
by the United States, including 
every one of our citizens. This 
may be done without resort to 
war. 





Bouquets 

I read with great interest the edi- 
torial announcement in your issue of 
April 24. You speak of the policy of 
your editors as constructive and con- 
servative. I, for one, can say that is 
the way I interpret what American 
Agriculturist has been doing and is 
now doing. I am sick and tired of the 
city uplifters; and likewise I am sick 
and tired of this constant fault-finding 
that some people delight in. They 
think if they are everlastingly jump- 
ing on somebody, or some business, or 
some railroad, they will add subscrib- 
ers to their subscription list, It is all 
right to be radical in curing a disease; 
all right to fight when a principle is 
at stake, but to knock just to please 
the simpleton, is wrong and very 
wrong in a farm paper I stopped a 
paper that I really liked because of 
the criticizing mind of its publisher. 
It rather bored me. I think what we 
need now is a lot of boosters. Mr Edi- 
tor, we like you, and the bright, opti- 
mistic tone of your pages. I hope 
some of your competitors will catch 
the spirit and start in boosting instead 
of tearing down. Up here we find a 
good deal of fun and frolic in our 
farm work.—[O. P. Dunlap, Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Thanks. We do believe in looking 
up, not down; in pleasing rather than 
finding fault; in pushing instead of 
pulling back; in boosting farming and 
not in nursing a grouch. If everybody 
would smile rather than scowl, would 
say an encouraging word rather than 
something mean the world would 
be a different place. The farm paper 
that is always disgruntled is not a very 
good organ for the prosperous farmer. 
We try to make this one a spokesman 
of the best things of farming, not the 
worst. 


How finely the editor expressed the 
work of American Agriculturist in his 
statement the other day! Your read- 
ers know that what you write you put 
in practice in the articles published. It 
is a mighty certain fact that grafting 
officeholders get no sympathy from 
your pen, You have well expressed my 
thought: If we had a patriotic body 
of county and state officials one-half of 
the present number would do the offi- 
cial work with much time still on 
their hands. Honest service would 
lessen the salary roll and split the 
cost, Too often the head men draw 
the big salaries; and they are the 
men, too, who skin their office for 
thein own personal work, I am glad 








American Agriculturist 








you are showing these people up.—[C. 
M. R., Franklin County, O. 

Yes, it is undoubtedly true that 
much of the taxes raised is spent on 
official salagies, automobiles, and use- 
less heads. The New York Times the 
other day made the astonishing state- 
ment that $18,000,000 are annually 
spent by the state of New York on 
pay rolls for personal items, or sal- 
aries and wages. That newspaper also 
claimed that $2,000,000 might readily 
be saved annually if useless salary 
grabbers were discharged. If Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has been rather 
frank on this point it may help to cor- 
rect this very nasty evil. The public 
service is a pubiic trust, and the man 
who accepts any public ollicial posi- 
tion should give honest service. When 
the state contracts for a man’s full 
time and service, the state is entitled 
to the terms of the contract. Because 
religion or politics brings an appoint- 
ment, that is no excuse for dishonesty. 
An organization we need is one based 
on the idea of ‘full time or no pay.” 





The notorious poultry trust crimi- 
als in New York city must serve out 

their terms in the 
Antitrust state penitentiary, 
So decides the high- 
est court in New 
York against Irving V. Dwyer, Arthur 
G. Dwyer, Charles Westerberg, Wil- 
liam W. Smith, Charles R. Jewell, 
James N. Norris, William H. Norris, 
Charles T. Hawk, Charles Thatcher, 
Clemen Bishop, Samuel Werner, Solo- 
mon Frankel (now dead), and Charles 
Werner. Those acquitted were Pauline 
Jacobs, David A, Jewell, E. Muray 
Posey, Joseph Cohen and Abraham 
Kassel. They were tried and convicted 
in 1910 of monopolizing the purchase 
and sale of ‘“‘Kosher killed’’ live poul- 
try, which constitutes most of the live 
poultry trade in New York city. Their 
methods were exposed years ago, but 
conditions are still far from satisfac- 
tory in the metropolitan poultry trade, 
and the public prosecutor should get 
after it again. This is one of the first 
instances of imprisonment under state 
antitrust laws. It proves their ade- 
quacy when rigidly enforced. 


State 
Laws Effective 





It is too bad that Uncle Sam should 
err by leading farmers into guar- 
anty associations for 
joint and several lia- 
bility upon notes to 
banks. As was pointed 
out in this column recently, greater 
benefits at less risk can be got by form. 
ing a farmers’ co-operative bank in 
any township. Such farmers’ co-oper- 
ative credit association may start 
with as little as $100 paid up capital. 

ightly managed, it would grow into 
a substantial institution, whose bene- 
fits would be both permanent and in- 
creasing. If such bank is not able to 
grant all the good loans its members 
desire it should be able to discount 
same at the larger trust company or 
national bank with which it does bus- 
iness. The latter can now rediscount 
such agricultural paper at 4 or 5% 
through the federal reserve system. 
Government should work along this 
line, instead of fostering a makeshift 
for placing farmers jointly and sev- 
erally at the mercy of the old banking 
system. No wonder existing banks 
welcome the government’s scheme! No 
method is right that deprives farmers 
from ultimately sharing in the bene- 
fits of the federal reserve system. 


Start Rural 
Credits Right 





A single new word will immortalize 
the acme of humanatrocity of /usitanian 
proportions. Since it 
was suggested on this 
page last week, that 
term has gone into 
newspaper use and already is speed- 
ing its way into every language except 
the German! 


The Adjective 
Lusitanian 





In riding through the country it is 
noticeable that the fences are fewer 
than several years ago, 

Fences Are and on some farms 
Disapp@aring have practically disap- 
peared except where 

needed to inclose live stock. Much val- 
uable land is certainly being reclaimed 
in this manner. It used to be 
the rule in calculating the cropping 
area of a farm to estimate the land 
taken up by fences at $ to 10%. For 
years the estimated land occupied by 
fences, the cost of material and the 
maintenance of these division lines 
have been an expensive feature to 
profitable agriculture. Where possible, 
it is an economy to “swat the fence’’ 
that occupies unnecessary land, replac- 
ing with modern wire fencing that 
takes up but little space, 


Walks and Talks 


with the Editor 
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Bringing Taxes Home 


It is a relief to have somebody in 
the state raise a protest against ex... 
travagance in government and high 
taxes. Your fight will bring results, 
Farmers ‘are talking about Albany 
scandals as never before. What you 
say about state officeholders who re. 
ceive big salaries and yet spend their 
time on their own work is the big sin 
before people today. Can’t you urge 
the constiutional convention to make 
it a state requirement that when a 
man accepts a state appointment he 
must at once give up his private work 
and devote his best energies to the 
state that pays him? This is what 
the people want. A man should either 
serve the state honestly or let some. 
body else fill his job who will serve 
honestly.—[Amos Tucker, Niagara 
County, N Y. 

A statement is made by Mr Me. 
Aneny of New York city that the ap- 
propriation bill passed by the recent 
legisiature contajns provisions for 
$3,000,000 to be spent in new jobs, 
Here is where some of the tax money 
goes, When you conside* that the sum 
of $18,000,000 is annually required to 
pay salaries in just the state service, 
you get an idea of what extravagance 
means. Add to this the sums expended 
in counties and towns and that sum 
becomes so big as to give one the 
chills, 

In New York city real estate in 1913 
was taxed at a valuation of $7,562,000,. 
000, compared with $3,40,000,000 for 
the rest of the Empire state. The land 
is taxed to the tune of over 11 billion 
dollars. In addition there are all sorts 
of indirect taxes and bond issues that 
make a staggering exhibition. 

Because of these facts, I have re- 
peatedly urged that more farmers be 
sent to the legislature. Unfortunately, 
farmers will vote for a scalawag law- 
yer in preference to a good business 
farmer. It ought to be different. My 
old friend, Col John H. Brigham of 
Ohio, so long loved as master of the 
national grange, once ran for congress 
in his district. On election day he lost 
out by a few votes. His opponent re- 
ceived the greater part of the votes of 
the farmers in the district. It was the 
farmers that defeated Col Brigham. 
Had Brigham been elected, farm in- 
terests would have had an able, hon- 
est, mighty champion in congress. His 
own neighbors voted against him, sim- 
ply because many of them could not 
bear to see one of their own number 
elected to a job which elevated that 
one above themselves, 

How different in other circles of 
life. You don’t find the labor men, 
the doctors, the lawyers, the bankers, 
the manufacturers or the merchants 
voting against their own class. Rather 
you find them out working for the 
man who will do things for that spe- 
cial class. Farmers do not ask for 
class legislation. They do not ask for 
favors. They do ask that they be given 
a square deal. So long as no one pro- 
tests, big appropriations will be passed, 
more taxes will be assessed, more jobs 
will be created, Is it not a good time 
to make this a personal matter and 
ask why that direct tax is necessary? 
Just wait, when you pay the taxes to 
pay the bills occasioned by this legis- 
lature, you will have a chance to ask 
what you or what the state gets out 
of those extra dollars that you and 
your neighbors all over the state will 
soon get to pay. 

A drunken Irishman was once 
lodged inthe cell ofa Scotch county 
police station, when he made a tremen- 
dous noise by kicking the cell door 
with his heavy hob-nailed boots. The 
constable who had charge of the 
police station, going to the cell door, 
opened it a little, and said: “Man, ye 
micht pit aff yer buits, and I'll gie 
them a bit rub, so that ye’ll be respec- 
table-like when ye come up afore the 
ballie morn’.” The prisoner, flattered 
at the request, at once complied, and 
saw his mistake only when the con- 
stable took the boots and shut the 
door upon him saying, coolly “Ye can 
kick awa’ noo, my man, as long as ye 
like.”’ 

During election campaigns farmers 
are proriised boot-like rubs to help 
their rural needs, but once the election 
is over, they are advised to kick as 
long as they like. When the new taxes 
must be paid it may be profitable to 
think over who and what makes them 


necessary.—[C. W. B. 
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] Commercial 
Agriculture 
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A. dJ- 
On advice of our county farm agent 
I shipped potatoes to the wholesale co- 


Costly Shipping Experiment 


NICOLL, DELAWARE COUNTY; N ¥ 


operative corporation of New York 
last fall. The county agent said that 
he had an offer of 53 1-3 cents a 
pushel for a car of potatoes delivered 
in sacks. <As the price in Delhi at that 





40 cents a bushel and the 


time 

freight to New York 9 cents, I decided 
to send a car, The potatoes were 
shipped on October 22, 1914. On Octo- 
ber 23, Mr Bruce, the New York man- 
ger, wrote as follows: “The car is 
pot yet in, but we hope it will arrive 


tonight in time to make sales tomor- 
We think that we will have no 


row 
diflicul in placing these goods at the 
market price.” 

On October 24, one day later, I got 
the following report on the sale of the 
potatoes “We have sold the car of 
potatoes at the following prices: Four 
hundred and twenty-six bushels at 
46% cents a bushel, 66 bushels at 42%4 
cents a bushel, eight bushels at 62% 
cents a bushel, 18 bushels culls at 21 
cents bushel, four barrels windfall 
apple s at 50 cents a barrel. (Only one 
barrel was windfalls.) We will charge 
you for labor $20, excess freight 75 
cents, expense $2.25, making a net re- 


turn to you of $196.85. We are aware 
this is very discouraging. The market 
is glutted with stock of good quality.” 

In answer to my letter of October 


29, criticizing the charge for labor, Mr 
Bruce wrote on October 31 as follows: 


“We think our charge for labor in this 
matter is reasonable, as we had four 
men on this matter for two days, try- 
ing to dispose of a car in an abso- 
lutely glutted market.” On November 
5, he replied to a further inquiry as to 
how two days’ work of four men could 


be done when the car was ferried 
over on the night of October 23. The 
date of his letter stating that “We 


will have no difficulty in placing these 
goods at the market prices,” and the 
sale was reported and mailed to me on 
the afternoon of October 24, the same 
day that the car landed. “You desire 
to know how two days’ labor was con. 
sumed? In this connection we may 
state that the labor charge was in- 
curred by our whole organization seek- 
ing a buyer, or buyers, for the car or 
portion thereof in order that there 
might be no delay in handling it.’’ 


It would seem that this whole or- 
ganization must consist of four men 
and that they value their time at $2.50 


I suppose I 
the price, as 


a day for the two days. 
should be satisfied with 


they boarded themselves, but I can’t 
help but wonder how they could re- 
port no difficulty in placing the 


goods”’ on Ogetober 23 and a #tutted 
market after the four men had spent 
the two days in making the sale on 
October 24. The potatoes netted me 
29 1-3 cents a bushel on track at Delhi. 


I felt that I was not treated right. 
They tried to throw the blame on our 
farm agent, stating that they never 
made him any offer at all, just asked 


for samples, also said the culls were 
not sorted out, which was not true as 
I saw a large part of the potatoes 
loaded myself and helped to sack most 


of the 300 bushels that I furnished. 
The 18 bushels of culls were sorted 
out of this 300 bushels and our buyers 


would have found fault with the large 
ratl er than the small ones. The other 
-VW0 bushels I got from two neighbors 
to whom I paid the price they would 
have got in Delhi at the time they 
were shipped, which was 40 cents a 
bushe l, although I was under no ob- 
ligation to do so as I did not buy the 
potatoes, 
This is My experience in co-opera- 
tive selling to date. The apples would 
have sold readily at $1 a barrel in 
Delhi. Freight was 13 cents a hundred 
pounds, The barrels cost 25 cents 
ear h, Not much left, was there? 
Pd: The company mentioned here 
“aS gone out of business. The men 
behind it were city uplifters, the kind 
that are so anxious to help farmers, 
providing there are dividends or a sal- 
ary Somewhere connected with the 
philanthropy, This same bunch. tried 
to get the co-operating companeis at 
the 1914 Utica conference to subscribe 
for stock and use the corporation as a 
purchasing and selling medium. But 
the co-operative societies did not bite. 
Last ‘fall the scheme was put 


down as a failure, Mr Bruce, the man- 





ager, going into a new proposition to 
export horses, ammunition, woolens 
and other supplies to Europe.—([The 
Editor. 


What the Soil Must Do 
{From Page 9.] 
extravagant profits must be reduced, 
economy in distribution practiced, but 
the great wide open field from which 
will come the transformation and a 
balancing of taxation between city and 
country and a proper adjustment of 
values is from soil improvement, from 
which will come advanced values that 
will be able to support a fair measure 

of taxation. 

The worry problems for the farmer 
in this year, 1915, are those of the 
soil.—[H, E, Cook. 








That Continental MortgageScheme 
[From Page 10.] 
bankruptey at Dallas, for complicity 
with which one Wyatt is now un- 
der federal indictment. Is anyone af- 
filiated with Continental Mortgage & 
Deposit company who has been asso- 
ciated directly or indirectly with 
American Canadian Securities Loan 
company, or any other of the so-called 
“cheap loan’’ installment deposit con- 
cerns? Js Continental Mortgage «& 
Deposit company under supervision of 
the state banking authorities of Colo- 


rado, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
other states? Has it complied with 
the decision of the Colorado supreme 
court handed down May 3, subjecting 
all installment deposit concerns to the 
same laws of that state that apply to 
its co-operative building and loan.-as- 
sociations? 


Avoid Grades in Road Building 
[From Page 11.] 

At any rate, the government is now 
taking special pains to make clear the 
economic advantage of avoiding steep 
grades in roads, even at some sacrifice 
of better land. Investigation shows that 
the laying out of such roads over 
hills has resulted more from attention 
to the preservation of farm lines than 
from scientific attention to the prob- 
lem of road building. 

According to the testimony of farm- 
ers consulted, where a horse might be 
able to pull 4000 pounds on a level 
road it would have difficulty in pulling 
8000 pounds up a steep hill. The size 
of the load, therefore, tends to be 
measured by the grade of the largest 
hill on the road to market. In many 
cases actual experiment shows that 
the relocating of roads around hills 
has been accomplished either with no 
addition in road length in some in- 
stances or with the adding of only a 
few feet to the highway in others. 
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Spraying Pays 
sr apcearerees Centr ect Ca, 
yields of better quality. Machine pays for iteelfon 


first year. 
have double acting pum ood tanks, rough omati 
+ A of solutions, wind snift, a Fa +. ... and 
strainers. For one or two horses. See your dealer and write 


us for new “‘Spray"’ catalog and spraying guide. Both free. 
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WELL *Pavs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 











FRUIT PACKAGES 


Peach, Truck and Berry Baskets, Berry 
Crates, Apple Boxes, Ladders, etc. 
W rite for Catalog 
C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
.o Baltunore 


Dept . de 















tires do now? 


$450,000 yearly. 


Suppose this All-Weather tread—which is now 
double-thick—were pared to the thinness of the 
usual anti-skid. Do you think that the grips would 
endure and the tread endure as now? 
it resist puncture like this matchless tread? 

Suppose we used—as some do—one less ply of 
fabric. Suppose the whole tire were made lighter. 
Could the tire stand use or misuse as Goodyear 


Suppose we omitted our other exclusive features: 
Our No-Rim-Cut feature— 

Our “On-Air” cure to save blowouts— 

Our rubber rivets to combat loose treads— 
Our 126-piano-wire base for security. 


All others do omit them. All of them are costly. 
One of them—our “On-Air” cure—costs us 
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This Tire 


Or would 


an extra strength. 
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Our All-Weather tread—always double-thick 
—has been made still thicker on some sizes. 

We have added an average of 14 per cent to 
the thickness of our Inner Tubes. 

And we are making our own fabric to secure 


Price Reductions 


Yet we have made big price reductions three 
times in two years. 
—brought the total to 45 per cent. That is largely 
due to multiplied output. 

Today you are getting in Goodyear Fortified 
Tires the best value ever known in tire making. 





But could Goodyear 
Fortified Tires retain top 
place if we did not give 
those extras? 


We're Adding 
| Betterments 


Instead of that, we are 
all the time adding better- 
ments. We spend on one 





(Goon) YEAR 


Fortified Tires 


-Cuts—by our Notin-Pes feature. 
- Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Fortified } Loose 2 A many — oo 
ainst ) Insecurity—by | braided piano wires. 
As Punctures Skidding—by our double- 
thick All- Weather tread. 
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Suppose We Pared 


department $100,000 yearly to seek out new im- 


Our last—on February Ist 


It is due to yourself 
that you get these tires. 

hey are saving millions of 
dollars and millions of 
troubles to motor car own- 
ers each year. And men 
know this. Last year they 
bought about one Goodyear 
tire for every car in use. 

Join these contented tire 
users. Any deaier will 
supply you. 































THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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NEW YORK 
Initial Promise in Tree Fruits 
Orchardists east of the Rocky 

mountains are already asking them- 
selves the question, will there be a 
bumper apple crop in 1915? Much 
may happen between May, when 
Mature spreads a mantle of delicate 
beauty and fragrance over the or- 
chards, and the harvest season of 
October. But this granted, early 
promise is generally excellent. 

Inquiry just made by this maga- 
zine in leading orchard sections, par- 
ticularly in Michigan, New York, 
Maine, Illinois, Missouri, etc, brings 
out very general testimony of a full 
bloom, and conditions favorable to a 
full set of fruit; absence of trying 
climatic conditions, presence of genial 
sunshine, favorable to generous pol 
lination, although this was followed 
by some cold gray days. In some of 
the older middle and eastern states 
our reports hint a rather scant show- 
ing of Baldwin apples. 

The northern peach crop promises 
well so far as bloom is concerned. 
This is true of Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, also the Connecticut valley, 
which in recent years has come to the 
front rapidly as a commercial peach 
section. The Georgia peach crop is 
also promising, the optimists in that 
state “banking” on about 4500 cars 
for shipment. Pears and cherries in 
the north are generally promising 
Some varieties of pears in Illinois are 
treubled with spur blight. In parts 
of Michigan a rather severe frost 
May 10 threatened fruit, with evidently 
little damage. In New York pros- 
pects are good not only for tree 
fruits, including cherries, but also for 
small fruits. 

Direct Testimony from Growers 

Fruit bloom about normal in this 
section.—[J. V., Ravenna, N Y. 

Tree fruits blossomed well on the 
“peninsula” in Ottawa Co and every 
indication of large crop. Peaches 
main crop here.—[W. M., Gypsum, O. 

All apples except Baldwin show full 
bloom.—[C. B. W., Hopkins, Mich. 

Good bloom and apples set well; 
peaches good, pears did not all bloom. 
(Lilly Orchard Fruit Co, Normal, Ill. 

All apples except Baldwins blos- 
somed well; estimate Baldwin 25 to 
33%; peaches, pears and cherries 
full bloom and good prospects for 
small fruits.—[G, F., Webster, NY. 

Ben Davis about 40%, other apple 
varieties normal bloom. Apples have 
iy poorly, however.—[S. B., Payson, 
1. 


Tree fruits as a whole blossoming 
well; frost morning of 10th but no 
very perceptible damage.—[Edward 
Hutchins, Allegan Co, Mich. 

Peaches about 75% of a bloom, 
weather ideal for pollination.—[C. 8. 
W., Port Clinton, O. 

Best average bloom at set of tree 
fruit over the state since '06; peach 
prospects most excellent on high 
points, but no pears.—[W. S. P., Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

Prospects for apples good except 
Baldwin.—[L. J. Post, Kent County, 
Mich. 

Fruit condition in this section fine 
except a light crop of Baldwins; large 
crop of peaches, pears and cherries. 
{[G. M. T., Medina, N Y. 

Baldwin bloom very light, other 
apples just fair and too early to state 
prospects for set of fruit (W. E. R., 
Monmouth, Me. 


News from State Capitol 

Gov Whitman has signed the fol- 
lowing bilis: Providing for a referen- 
dum on the question of issuing $27,- 
000,000 in bonds for completing the 
state barge canals and putting the 
new waterways in operation; pro- 
viding for a tax of 0.005 of a mill on 
each dollar of assessed property value 
for sinking funds to retire these 
bonds at maturity; making it a mis- 
demeanor to print minsleading state- 
ments or advertisements to induce the 
sale of merchandise and making it 
a misdemeanor to attempt to sell 
property by means of prize or puzzle 
methods; providing that each second- 
class city of the state shall pay for 
the maintenance and repair of state 
and county highways at the rate of 
4 cents for each square foot of sur- 
face of improved highway maintained 
by the state within the corporate 
limits of cities; and authorizing a 
county or town to acquire by pur- 
chase or gift vacant or abandoned 
lands for reforestation purposes. The 
state conservation commission is re- 
quired to aid in the development of 
land, which may be bought at a 
tax sale or otherwise. 

Sec of State Hugo has completed 
lists of census enumerators, who will 
do the field work on the state cen- 
sus, which begins June 1. Mr Hugo 
states there will be one enumerator 
to each election district. He esti- 
mates about 6000 enumerators for the 
whole state. Each will receive $3 a 
day for two weeks, and in addition, 
will get 1 cent for each name taken 
in the census. It is expected thet an 
average of 100 names a day will be 
maintained. 

As a result of the hearings given 








before Gov Whitman in the appro- 
priation and supply bills, at which 
the heads of the various branches of 
the state government appeared to ex- 
Plain the department needs, there 
was a considerable reduction from 
the amounts asked. The governor 
was quite free with his pruning work, 
$614,253 being cut from the fiscal 
supervision department and chari- 
table institution and $316,030 from the 
state department of agriculture and 
agricultural schools. The appropria- 
tion for the educational department, 
the department of public works and 
state engineers office is to be con- 
sidered. Gov Whitman hopes to 
reach the $2,000,000 mark in his ap- 
propriation cutting. 

The following cuts were made from 


the agricultural schools: Alfred uni- 
versity, $11,000; Geneva station, 
$7000; Cornell college of agriculture, 
$90,000; Delhi school of agriculture, 
$9500; Morrisville school of agricul- 


Syracuse school of for- 

Schoharie agricultural 
school, $22,500; Long Island school 
of agriculture, $86,000; Plattsburg 
school of agriculture, $3500, and state 
fair commission for removal of race 


ture, $6000: 
estry, $18,716: 


track and grandstand $70,000. State 
hospital commission was cut $236,- 
377.89; state board of health, 


$3,993.27; banking department. $9379; 
insurance department, $57,801; secre- 
tary of state, $12,000; upstate public 
service commission, $10,500 and state 
prison, $88,790. The total cut from 
the appropriation bills so far is 
$1,411,764. 

The constitutionality of a temporary 
loan of $6,000,000 to meet the current 
expenses of the _ state government, 
made necessary by the exhaustion of 
funds’ in the state treasury, was up- 
held by Attorney-Gen Woodbury. 
The loan is to be paid within six 
months from the revenues raised by 
taxation in the current year. 

The court of appeals has affirmed 
the conviction of the poultry trust 
men. In 1911, 13 persons convicted 
in New York of conspiring to control 
the supply and price of poultry, must 
pay fines of $500 each and serve three 
months in the penitentiary. Those 
convicted are: Irving V. Dwyer, 
Arthur G. Dwyer, Charles Wester- 
burg, William W. Smith, Charles H. 
Jewell, James H. Norris, William H. 


Norris, Charles T. Hawk, Charles 
Thatcher, Clenon 3ishop, Samuel 
Werner, Soloman Frankel and Charles 
Werner. 


The meeting to perfect the .«or- 
ganization of a farm bureau in Al- 
bany county will be held early ip 
June. In the meantime the executive 
committee is to select a manager. 
The estimated expense of the bureau 
for the first year is $3400, which in- 
cludes the purchase of a light auto- 
mobile for the manager. The pub- 
licity committee having the organiza- 
tion in charge is: Chairman, Charles 
B. Niver; Millard Frink, secretary; 
Hon R. G. Ten Eyck, James Hilton, 
W. B. Mynders, C. H. Wood and D. 
H. Cook. 


Town Highway System Grows 

Town highways are legally those high- 
ways not improved by tne state as 
“state” or “county highways,” or by the 
county as “county roads.” The follow- 
ing paragraphs are from the report of 
the New York state commission of high- 
ways.—IEditor. 

The town highway system of New 
York state comprises very nearly 
75,000 miles. This mileage is de- 
creased annually by the amount put 
under contract for improvement by 
the state, also by mileage improved 
by the counties as county roads, and 
increased by the amount of new 
roads added to the different town 
systems, The third deputy in charge 
of the state bureau of town highways 
is represented in the field by district 
supervisors, each in charge of a dis- 
trict comprising approximately 7000 
miles of road. 

It has been the plan of the bureau 
in the past to so direct the work that 
a general system of widening and 
standardizing shall be carried out on 
the earth roads of the _ different 
towns. This work has now pro. 
gressed to a point where over 70,000 
miles have been properly widened, 
shaped and crowned, so that travel 
over them is safe and convenient for 
any kind of a_ vehicle. The only 
roads not receiving this attention are 
those of little importance. 

In addition to the general work of 
caring for the earth roads, constant 
progress has been made in the matter 
of permanently improving town high- 
ways, either by macadam, gravel or 
stone base with a crushed stone or 
gravel top. During the past year 
more mileage has been permanently 
improved than in any other year, 
there being constructed about 454 
miles of town macadam, and 390 
miles of gravel, making a total to 
January, 1915, of 3363 miles of town 
macadam and 5430 miles of gravel. 

Making System Efficient 

In the selection of the roads upon 
which permanent improvements were 
to be made by the towns, it has been 
the effort of the bureau to locate them 
so that they would form extensions 









of improvements already made either 
by the state, county or town. As a 
result, many towns can show continu- 
ous, permanent improvements several 
miles in length which are connected 
to an improvement made by the state, 
thereby forming valuable feeders or 
tributary roads to the state or county 
system. 

To provide the necessary means for 
carrying on the town highway work 
last year there was raised locally by 
the towns a highway tax of over 
$3,250,000. To this was added by 
state aid $1,815,919, which with the 
balance from the previous year made 
the total fund available for the repair 
and improvement of town highways 
nearly $400,000. There was also 
raised by the towns for bridge pur- 
poses $1,500,000, for machinery and 
tools $360,000, and for miscellaneous 
purposes $750,000. 

There are seven Indian reservations 
in New York state, namely: the 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Oil Springs, 
Onondaga, St Regis, Tonawanda and 
Tuscarora, on which are located 
356 miles of highways. An appro- 
priation is annually made by the legis- 
lature from the general funds of the 
State for the repair of these high- 
ways, the amount provided for 1914 
being $40,000. This, with the bal- 
ances from the previous year, made 
a total available of $57,000. With 
this fund there were constructed 
during the current year 10% miles of 
macadam, three miles of resurfacing 
of old macadam and 2% miles of 
gravel road. On the Oil Springs and 
St Regis reservations permanent 
roads were built, which formed im- 
portant - connecting links between 
state improved highways where be- 
fore existed a stretch which at times 
was difficult to travel. 

The amount annually raised by the 
towns for highway purposes has been 
constantly increasing, and in two 
years more in all probability the 
towns will raise an amount which will 
entitle them to the limit of state aid 
which they may receive under the 
present law. The resources at pres- 
ent provided that not more than 
10,000 or 12,000 miles of highways 
can be improved as state or county 
highways, leaving approximately 
70,000 miles to be cared for locally. 
A large percentage of this mileage is 
of a character fully as important as 
much of that improved by the state. 
Towns have effected satisfactory local 
improvement at a very low cost. 


Local Agitation Over Highway 

A. H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 

There is much agitation in Wayne 
county concerning whether the north- 
ern tier of towns or the southern tier 
should receive the state highway 
money which has been promised the 
county for the construction of state 
roads. In the northern tier lies route 
30, trunk route running from Rouse’s 
Point, near Lake Champlain ta 
Niagara Falls. The only uncompleted 
gap is a distance of 13 miles extend- 
ing from Sodus to Wolcott. The 
highway department approved the 
finishing of route 30 and plans were 
under way when a new department 
commissioner came to office. The ad- 
herents of route 20 in the southern 
tier reopened their campaign to ob- 
tain the funds. In favor of ths 
southern route which runs from the 
Monroe county line in Wayne to the 
great Montezuma marshes, has been 
the fact that no money has yet been 
used there, while part of the other 
route is already finished. But the 
greatest benefit accruing to the state 
as seen by disinterested ones, is the 
completion of the only trunk line 
crossing New York, which now lacks 
13 miles of completion. 

With recent rains breaking a dry 
spring, farmers of Wayne county are 
now hard at the season’s tasks. More 
muck land has been cleared since last 
year’s crops were harvested than in 
any other one year. 
West—Considerable 
rain has fallen recently. Much of the 
oats crop is already planted. Owing 
to late spring, farmers are very busv. 
Meadows and pastures are looking 
fine. Live stock was turned to grass 
early in May. All kinds of fruit 
trees are loaded with blossoms. Many 
cars of large horses and mares have 
been shipped into Tioga Co from the 
west this spring. Prime timothy hay 
sells at the car for $11 a ton. Veals 
bring 7c p lb, and eggs 2lc p doz.— 
[A. A. Drew, Tioga Co, N Y. 


Apples Blossomed Well—Farmers 
have completed the sowing of oats in 
Schenectady Co. The new seeding is 
looking well this season. Part of the 
old meadows look well while others 
do not. The cows have been turned 
out to pasture and apple trees blos- 
somed well, pears also. Eggs are 2l1c 
p doz and butter 28c p Ib. Oats bring 
70c p bu, corn 95c. No sale for pota- 
toes. A new road is being made from 
Sloansville to Central Bridge. 

Cornell Representatives at Fair— 
Prof H. H. Wing of the dept of ani- 
mal husbandry and Prof E. G. Mont- 
gomery of the dept of farm crops at 
the N Y state col of agri have been 
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appointed to act on the jury of 
awards at the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion. Beginning with the _ college 
year of 1916-7, the col of agri will 
offer courses in rural social organiza- 
tion under Prof A. R. Mann, who at 
present is secretary and registrar. To 


further prepare himself for the 
work, Prof Mann will spend next 
year at the univ of Chicago.—[B. Y, 


Kinzey, New York. 

Forwarding Potato Interests—Po. 
tato assns are active in Otsego Co. 
At Milford and Otego, where branch 
assns were organized, certified stock 
of the Green Mountain variety has 
been recerved at satisfactory prices 
through arrangements of farm bureau 
managers, Home grown seed has 
been examined. Inspection of crops 
is to follow during the growing 
season. Potato acreage will be about 
the same as usual in much of Otsego 
Co. In the hop growing communi- 
ties, potatoes will to some extent dis- 
place hops as a cash crop.—[B. T. 
Lane, Otsego Co, N Y 

Fewer Potatoes—Have had a grand 
spring, but light frosts nearly every 
night in Niagara Co. All fruit trees 
except Baldwin apples have blossomed 
freely. Baldwins throughout the 
county will be a very light crop. 
Wheat and grass have been too dry 
to do first-rate, but have come for- 
ward wonderfully in the past 10 days 
and now look fairly good. A large 
acreage of tomatoes will be set and 
more beans planted than usual. Most 
farmers are talking fewer potatoes. 


Utica Cheese Market 


There were heavy frosts in the 
dairy section tributary to Utica, N Y, 
the past week, which damaged clover 
to some extent; but copious. rains 
have generally helped pastures, and 
they are now in as good condition as 
they have ever been at this time of 
year. The raising of the foot and 
mouth quarantine in several towns 
where it had been in force for some 
time has left dairymen free to turn 
out their cattle without restriction, 
and about all of them are now on 
grass feed. All grass made cheese 
will soon be upon the market. The 
yield of milk is increasing rapidly. 
and the production of cheese is con- 
siderably larger in consequence. Be- 
cause of the high prices for cheese 
dairymen are getting about 30 cents a 
hundred more for their milk at the 
cheese factories than is paid at ship- 
ping stations, and when they have 
no contracts, they are inclined to quit 
the station. Prices on the Utica 
board Monday were 4c higher than 
the previous week. The transactions 
were: Large colored 750 boxes, and 
large white 526 boxes at 16%c, small 
colored 750 boxes and small white 375 
boxes at 16%c. There were curb sales 
of large at lic. The sales of butter 
were 41 tubs at 28c. A year ago the 
curb ruling for cheese at Utica 
was 13c. 

At Cuba, N Y, there were 300 boxes 
of cheese sold on the Cuba market at 
a ruling price of 16%c p Ib. 








At Syracuse, N Y, asparagus 90c¢ 
@$1, pea beans 3.25@3.50 p bu, beets 
30 @ 35c, carrots 40 @ 45c, celery 
35@50c p doz, potatoes 40@55c p bu, 
parnips 50@60c, onions 60@70c, pota- 
toes 40@55c, turnips 30@35c, fowls 17 
@29ce p lb, ducks 17@20c, eggs 20@ 
22c p doz, timothy hay 17@18 p ton, 
rye straw 16@18. 

At Rochester, N Y, wheat $1.40@ 
1.45 p bu, corn 85@90c, oats 64@65+-, 
asparagus 40@50c, onions 80@90c. 
parsnips 40@50c, potatoes 30@40c, 
apples 2.50@3.50 p bbl, eggs 22c p doz, 
fowls and chickens 18@19c p _ Ib. 
medium unwashed wool 25c, timothy 
seed 4 p bu, alfalfa 11@12, timothy 
hay 18@22 p ton. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $4 
p bu, eges 21@24'4c p doz, fowls 18c 
p lb, broilers 40c, ducks 16@18c, po- 
tatoes 36@40c p bu, asparagus 1.25@ 
1.50 p doz bcehs, rhubarb 50@85c Pp 
bx, spinach 23@35c p bu, onions 1.25 
@1.35, apples 2.50@4.25 p bbl, new 
maple syrup 90c@1.10 p gal, sugar 
9@13c p lb, timothy hay 15@18 p ton, 
straw 9@ 10.50. 

At Albany, N Y, corn es Ye » 
bu, oats 63@65c, cottonseed mea 
$83.50 p ton, timothy hay 17.50@ 20, 
oat straw 8@9, rye straw 11@12, 
fowls 16@17c p Ib, turkeys 17@18c, 
dressed fowls 18@19c, turkeys 20%c, 
potatoes 35@36c p bu, eges 19@2ic 
p doz, onions 1 p bu, radishes 1 p 100 
behs, rhubarb 1.25 p 100 Ibs, spinach 


1 p bbl. 


At Buffalo, cattle were not very 
well supported, rather slow with oc- 
casional slight declines. Fair to 
prime shipping steers $8@8.75 p 100 
lbs, butcher weig'ts 7.50@8.60, dry 
cows and heifers ‘@8, butcher bulls 
5.50@7. The hog market was generaly 
steady under Monday’s supply of 
16,000 and all weights sold close to 
8.25. The sheep trade was fairly 
active and a liberal business passing 
with 8000 head received Monday. Top 
prices on lambs were 410.50@10.74, 
yearlings 8.75@9. Choice unshorn 
wethers sold at 8.50@8.75 and ewes 
7.50@8. 2 
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Now Transplanting Tobacco 

The transplanting of tobacco plants 
from bed to field has begun in many 
sections of the country, with growers 
generally satisfied as to the outlook 
for the growth of this year’s crop. 
In many cases the season is earlier 
than for several years Plants have 
come along well, and prepared fields 
are in g0o | shape to receive the 


plants. In N Y state good weather 
with suflicient moisture has brought 
beds along so that nothing can pre- 
vent early transplanting. Some of 


the growers are providing irrigation 
systems that drouth will hold no 


terrors In N Y growers predict a 
healthy increase in acreage over that 
of ‘14. 


In Pa the development of the 
young plants has been delayed some- 
what by cold weather, but in general 
transplanting will be completed at the 
normal time Last winter there was 
considerable talk of reducing the 
acreage, but now that planting time 
is at hand, there seems to be little 
disposition to put in smaller acreage 
than last year In some instances 
the acreage will be cut slightly, but 
not enough to bring the size of the 
crop below the average if the growing 
season is favorable. 

The tremendous boom that shade- 
grown tobacco is enjoying in the Con- 
necticut valley has resulted in the 
erection of many new sheds. One 
correspondent reports some 200 new 
tobacco sheds under construction 
around East Hartford. 

In Ohio the season generally has 
been favorable for the development 
of the ot apr ty and transplanting has 
already begun in aé few sections. 
Last year’s crop is practically all sold 
at satisfactory prices, and the acreage 
this year will be about the same as 
in ‘14. 

Taxes were paid on cigars manu- 
factured in the United States in March 
to a value of $1,884,000, compared to 
$1,756,000 in the same month a year 

Zo. Cigarettes were valued at 
$1. 719,000, compared to $1,481,000 the 
previous year. The figures for chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco were 
$2.899,000 in 1915 and $2,968,000 in 
1914. 

What the-Growers Say 

The season is about as_ usual. 
Plants are doing finely. Will be 
ready to plant by the first week of 
June. About 5% decrease in acreage 
from last year. Ground is about all 
plowed and in good shape. No old 
crop left.—[W. F. L., Miami Co, O. 

Season has been good and the plants 
are coming along nicely. There will 
be some planting next week that will 
be very early. Acreage will be about 
the same as last year, without much 
increase, but the farmers are a good 
deal encouraged by the good price 
last season.—[J. C. C., Germantown, O 

Tobacco plants are looking fine, 





making five to seven leaves already, 
and think there will be ample supply 
for the acreage. There wild be an 
increase in tobacco acreage in this 
vicinity. But little old crop in grow- 
ers’ hands. Ground is working very 
fine this spring and farmers are well 
along with work.—[E. M. B., Gran- 
Ville, O. 

This has been a very favorable 
season for tobacco beds. Plants are 
in fine condition and there will be 
sufficient plants. Will be about the 
usual acreage, possibly a smail in- 
crease. There is less than 5% of last 
year’s crop in growers’ hands. Nu- 
merous tobacco barns were built 
during the past year.—[T. S., Ross. O. 

Tobacco beds are in fine condition 
in Oswego Co. Plants at least 15 
davs in advance of 1914. The lack 
of moisture has prevented the small 
Plants from as quick a start as was 
expected, but the last day's rain has 
put on a new color and a fine, early 
lot of plants is assured.- Some old 
tobacco in growers’ hands vet. Acre- 
age will be cut 10%.—[L. D. B., New 
York 

Plants coming on. slowly, think 
there will be plenty a _ little later. 
Slight increase in acreage. No old 
crop in growers hands. Setting will 
be general by June 1.—[F. 8. R., Had- 
ley, Mass . 

Tobacco plants are rather scatter- 
ing on many beds, but there was a 
large area sown. The cold nights are 
retarding growth somew hat, but 
think there will be plenty of them at 
about the usual time. The acreage 
will not vary much from last season. 
There is only now and then a crop of 
"14 in growers’ hands, not even 5%, 
including the “hail cut.”—[P. D. B., 
South Deerfield, Mass. 

Plants are in fairly good condition, 
and will, although about two weeks 
late, furnish supply wanted. The 
outlook is not encouraging and acre- 
age will be cut at least 25%.—[H. B. 
C.. ‘Troy, Pa. 

Beds are forward. Weather is fine 








for their growth. No reduction in 
acreage. Not much tobacco left in 


growers’ hands. Most of the in- 
tended fields are fertilized and many 
of them plowed. Looks like early 


planting. Probably by June 1 plant- 
ing will commence.—[S. H., Rockdale, 
Wis. 





At Pittsbugh,. Ps, potatoes 454 We 
p bu, celery 75c@ 51 p cra, lettuce 14 
i.) p hamper, rhubarb 0c p_ bch, 
asparagus 124 15ec, spinach“GO@ The p 
bu, fowls 16@17c p Ib, chickens 17@ 
9c, ducks 15@16c, eggs 18@2l1e p 
doz, apples 3@4 p bbl, No 2 yellow 
corn S4c p bu, No 2 white oats (ile, 
timothy 17@19.25 p ton, clover 16.50 
a 18.25, rye straw 10.50@11, mid- 
dlings 32@32.50, bran 27.50@ 29.50. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs 20G =le Pp 
doz, fowls 17@18c p lb, broilers 
40c. apples $3.50@4.25 p bbl, aspar: 
gus 50@S80c p doz, beets 50@60c p 
doz bchs, carrots 75¢c p bu, pea beans 
3.104: marrow beans 4.50@4.75, 
potatoes 45@ We, spinach 20@30c, No 
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ton, bran 
16@ 19, 


6@ 


combing 


i@s, 


2 wheat 1.54, No 
No 3 white oats 56c, middlings 27 p 
WZHO@ ITS ti : 
clover seed S.50@9.75 p 100 
Ibs, alfalfa 10@ 10.75, 
3.25@4, medium 
@ 2ic, hogs Sc p Ib, 
lambs 7@%%c, steers 
7T%c, cows 4465 
At Cincinnati, 


$1.55 p bu, No 2 white corn 


» 


rye 1.16, bran 


28, No 2 white oats : 


hay 18.50@21, 


tim othy seed 2@ 
navy beans 

and delaine 
Ib, green salted No 1 hides 





@ 7. 


1I3@14c, lambs 


It is reported 
government has 


Minn, 200,000 


lumber. 


yellow corn 79c, 








LIVE sTooK 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. Prices reason- 


able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atgien, Pa. 

















apples 3.50@4.50 p 
70@ 0c p_ bu, 
asparagus 40@75c 




















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of eny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the 


advertisers to use this paper, 
bility must end with that. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 





‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
vertising is only six cente a word each 


SO MANY. ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing pouley and eee 


BERKSHIRES, fall and spring pigs. $10 to $15 
each. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. . 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


MILL ENDS BEAUTIFUL PLUSH VELOURS 
and fur fabrics for children’s coats, caps and quilts 
big burdies 50c and $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 
A. KNAPP, Westmoreland, N Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LATEST STYLI SANITARY MILK TICKETS 


hpi ess prepaid anywhere. Samples free PRAVERS 
BROTHE rs Department A, Gardner, Massachusetts 











~ Vy Eor LIN FoR SALE CH . Sent on trial Write 
Iss eitTHA MARDISS, ‘i ute 5, Rosedale, Kan 


OUR HELP - BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


\N OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing busi 
ness In the rural districts has an opening in its 
Sales organization for another man of good appearance 
and pleasing personality This is not a part time or 








side line proposition, but a permanent position that 
will pay the right man a regular and most satis- 
factory imoome When answering state iv age 
business experience, i you can furnish bend for a 


small amount, whether you object to being away from 
home, and what part of the country you are most 
familiar with. Also give the names of three re 
spousible persons to whom we will be privileged to 
write regarding your character reputation etc 
Please address MANAGER, Postoffice Box 1017 
Siramgfleld, Mass 

OVER 15.000 MEN AND "WOMEN | WA! ANTED this 
ear for government jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vaca 
tions with pay No Jayoffs. Short hours. Common 
edhuc —~_ suffix — —"s unnecessary Write im 
mediatel for st positions now obtainable 
r RANKL IN INSTITU TE, Dept W 40, Rochester, N ¥ 


~ FREE ILLUSTRATED BQOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U S service. Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay lifetime employment 
Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. EARI 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 














I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
~-can help you secure railway mail or other govern 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT. 
107R. St Louis 





MEN—BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 week. Learn 
while earning Write immediately FRANKLIN IN 
STITUTE, Dept W 805, Rochester, N Y 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN WANTED, al! railroads 
High wages. Experience unnecessary RAILWAY 
ASSOC LATION, Dept ©, Brooklyn, Y 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8 C W 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor and er! egg produc- 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Chicks — per 
hundred, $100 per 1000. Eggs $5 per 100. 

Circular free. LOCU 43 CORNER POULTRY FARM. 
Mount Sinal, L I, NY 





! REDS, WHITE WYANDOTTES. Light and 
Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, 8 C White and Brown 
Leghorns. Show and utility quality. Illustrated 
catalog free. Hatching eggs and chicks and breeders. 
RIVEKDALE POULTRY FARM, Riverdale, N J 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Keller- 

— ta Orpington baby chicks, eggs for hatch- 

ollie puppies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa 


TURKEY EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Reds, 
<< White Holland, $3.50 per 12. WALTER 
ROS, Powhatan Point, O 


WHITE HOLL , TURKEYS and choice breeding 
birds for eale. es $3 per eleven. H. W. ANDER- 
SON, Gtowartstown, Pa. 


WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. Catalog 
showing wild gobblers. VALLEY VIEW FARMS, 
Belleville, Pa. 














SUPERIOR PURE CHICKS, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. 100 $10. CHAS ISAMAN, Ischua, N Y. 





20 V. =e LAND AND WATER FOWLS. Free 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


SEEDS AND 


plants. Fruit trees. 


SQUIRES, Remsenburg. N Y¥ 


NURSERY STOCK 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, ¢ 


most productive varieties. 
gooseberry, currant, grape. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED $60 to 
$125 monthly. Age 21 to 50. OZMENT. 107F, 8t 
Louis. 





SITTATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. If 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write tor an 
order blank Ours is a philanthropic organization 
and we make no charge to employer or employee 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews 
THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY, 173 
Second Avenue, New York City 





SUDAN SEED. Guaranteed no Johnson grass 
Ib, 50 Ibs 20c Ib. Makes fine hay, 


planted late as July. 
structions furnished. 
Tex. 


5 t 
. : 





CABBAGE, CELERY, Kohlrabi, 
Tomato, sweet potesoes. $1.50 

1000. Peppers, egg plants, i 
Send for list. J. ©. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 


1000, $8.50 for 10.000 





CABBAGE, TOMATO, 
pepper, celery, egg plants. 
or small lots, by express 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 





SUDAN GRASS—A dependable annual 
suited all soils and climates, 
able descriptive booklet 
Cc. ULLERY, Lubbock, Tex 





MAIN VARIETIES EARLY 
transplanted, hardened. 
s 2. 


ready May 
N Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, 
STEVENS SONS, Greenwich, 





NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Shepherd and Collie 


upon 30 days’ approval or money Pee. 
large poultry catalog free 


Telford, Pa. 








50 PEDIGREED FOX HOUND PUPS 
Fast and best hunting quality 
shipped C O D, $9 pair. fe will 
FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red 


foxes $1.75 a piece. 
Lion, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE ; 





WANTED—A housekeeper in a country home and 
a family of two No objection if she has a child to 
care for. Address, O. F. or MARY BENTON, Men 
don, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


RICH VALLEY FARM, 168 acres, fully equipped 
22 Holstein cows, 7 yearlings, 3 work horses, poultry, 
50 tons hay, lot of oats, potatoes, cordwood, ai! 
machinery and tools thrown in with one of the best 
farms in famous New York state county; 60 acres in 
fields, remainder spring-watered pasture and wood; 
young orchard, small fruit; nearly new 13-room house 
running water, big modern barn, 2 silos, other build 
ings; % mile to R RB and milk station: owner unable 
to care for it; everything going for $8000, on easy 
terms. Full details and traveling directions, page 21 
““Strout’s Farm Catalog 38."" write today for your 
free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1096, 47 West 34th St, New York 














VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, WANTS SETTLERS 
Special inducements; government land; railways; free 
schools; cheap irrigation; 31 years to pay for farms 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, grains, fruit, etc; climate 
like California; ample markets; reduced passages 
special excursion being arranged Free particulars 
from F. T. A. FRICKE, Government Representative 
— Victoria, Box 71, 687 Market St, San Francisco 








FARM WANTED, less than $1000. Give descrip 
tion, exact location, cash price. JAMES CORWIN, 
190 Anthony Ave, New York City. 





CHI $7 22 for $i. Booklet. 
EMPIRE Sul RY ARM" “Seward. NY 


AIREDALE, ten months: 
reasonable. RINDGEMERE. 





20 EGGS $1. 55 varieties feather fowls; list free. 
A. L. BERGEY, Felforde P. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CABBAGH PLANTS—400.000 early cold frame 
plants. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Early Summer and All Head Early plants $1.60 per 
1000, 5000 $7.50. Re-rooted plants $2.50 per 1000. 
Stone tomato plants $2 per 1000. Transplanted toma- 
toes. celery and sweet peppers $4.50 per 1000, 5 
$2.50. Potted Earliana tomatoes (shipped in paper 

ts) $2.50 per 100. Beet plants $1.50 per 1000. 
1,000,000 field grown cabbage plants ready June Ist 
at $1 per 1000, 5000 $4, All Head Early, Succession. 
Early Summer and Copenhagen Market. 100,000 
Henderson’s Snowball caulifiower $2.50 per 1000, 500 
$1.50. Our field grown plants guaranteed to have an 
average of 4 square inches of space each over the 
whole field. Pricelist free. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS. Chester, N J. (17 years vegetable plants ex- 
clusively. ) 





600,000 CABBAGE PLANTS, field grown (satis- 
faction guaranteed). All Head Early, Succession, 
Copenhagen Market, Early Summer. Early Jersey 
Wakefield $1 per 1000, 5000 $4. Ready May 25th. 
75.000 Snowball cauliflower $2.50 per 1000, 500 for 
$1.50. Transplanted tomato, celery, sweet_ pepper 
plants $4.25 per 1000. Potted Langdon’s nates 
souaneoss (shipped in paper pots) oa 50 per 100. 
for 50 as: list fre. PAUL F. ROC BELLE. 
a, N J. 





PLANTS—AIl varieties, postage and express prepaid. 
Cabbage. lettuce, beets. four dozen 20c, hundred 30c, 
500 75c; thousand $1.25, 10.000 $10. Tomato. cauli- 
flower, asters. four dozen 25c. hundred 45c, 500 $1.75, 
1000 $2.75. Mammoth pansies in bloom, dozen 25c. 
Catalog. GLIc K'' S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 





FINE, THRIFTY FIELD GROWN CABBAGE 
plants $1.25 thousand, 5000 $5, 10.000 $9. Tomato 
plants * 50 thousand, 5000 $6.25. Potato plants $2. 
Packed arrive anywhere. Cash. TIDEWATER 
PLANT COMPANY™ Franklin, Va. 


GOLDEN RUSSET POTATOES, best vielder, best 
keeper, select seeds, one ~tzead per bushel. E. F. 
ROWLEY, Petersburg. Mict 








SALE. Cow Peas, Soy Beans, Crimson clover 
ms B OSEPH E "HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 








COLLIES GUARANTEE >. 
JOEL GROVER, Ulysses, 





BROKEN BEAGLES 


KENNELS, Parkton, 





AIREDALE PUPS. 
bury, Vt. 


DOW & SON, Middle- 





LIVE STOCK 


DUROCS—125 pound October 15 boars ss 
first pigs $6. se $1 extra DOW 


SON, Middlebury 








HILLCREST BERKSHIRES. 
tered pigs, a eens 





Trumansburg, 


WEATHERBY & SON, 





REGISTERED 0 I C and Chester White pigs, seven 
dollars. F. BR. ELDREDGE 


Homer, N Y. 


Spring Brook Farm, 





FOR SALE—Registered Berkshire pigs. Apt farrow. 
aaa tel STOCK FARM, 





BEAUTIFUL AYRSHIRE an ES. 
Fo) breeding. ARTHUR RYDER, Barnerville, 


TRUMBULL COUNTY FARMS FOR SALE. Mar 
ket Youngstown. Productive soil. Write L. ABELL. 
Cortland, 





FOR SALE—Valley farm, reasonable. N. B. EL 
Woon, eine NY 





Try the Farmers’ Exchange 


the next time you have anything to sell, or if you 
want to buy something you don't see advertised 
Among the 625.000 people you reach at a cost of 
oaly six cents a word, is somebody who wants to 
buy the thing you have for sale, or can supply you 
with what you want to buy. Just think how easy 
and effective it is—as easy as talking over the counter 
at the store. 


For Real Estate Sales 


a Farmers’ Exchange adv is a great deal better than 
Putting up a sign on your place, for your neighbors 
needn't know anything about it until the business is 
all completed. For a fact, there’s no limit to the 
usefulness of this classified column, and the letters 
we get from our subscribers prove there are lots of 

ple who are making money through the use of 
these little Farmers’ Exchange advs. You can do 
what they have done. Send your letter to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





315 Fourth Ave., . + New Vork City 





New York 





Needs a Secretary to Answer Inquiries 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York: 

In answer to your request to continue my adv. in the A. A. will say that if { 
did I would have to hire a secretary to do some of the answering to the inquiries that 
I get about potatoes, and orders I received. There is something every mail. I have 
sold my whole stock of over 1200 bushels since I sent my first adv. to you. I got more 
for my potatoes than dealers would pay me and the people who bought them did better 


than they could with a dealer. We willdo some more this fall. 


Respectfully, 
LOULS BURGESS 
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How Best to Market Crops 2 


STAT VAMANUUNNNDALANNAENONDAAELEAADESTOU AACA EON AA EA IND ON EA EN EA EA ET EAE EAU AEDES 


THE GRAIN TRADE common cows st¢ ady, good and choice 
fat cows closed a fraction lower. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRices oF orain ‘*!ves were in fair supply, active and 
STANDARD GRADES WITH comparisons ~)@ °c higher, medium grades show- 
ing the greatest advance. Steers 
Cash or -—-Wheat— -—-Corn—, _~Oats averaging 1005 to 1411 Ibs sold at 
Spot S@S.60 p 100 lbs, including three cars 
1914 1915 1914 1915 191 Pa, 1065 to 1243 Ibs, at the range; 
Sheng c-scos LES, ee ee ee tS «8% =6car Tenn, 1411 Ibs, at 8.50. _Bulls 
pe ee ee b we % 4 sold at 5.504 t.10 two extra at 1.604 
St Louis oe 1 : - 7.75, cows at 3.5 1@6.75, veals at 7.50 
Toledo .... sw * @10, culls at 
Minneapolis - 4 
Sheep continued in very limited 
? : supply and prices firm with the mar- 
Grain Trade Watching Europe ket almost bare of prime stock. 
The speculative markets for prod- Spring lambs came forward more 
uce, alongside those in securities on rin glo han iy Mo. goad demand and 
the stock exchanges, have been greatly | hye _— * —- Sy ..oe pound instead 
. . of per head. Good stock held up 
unsettled by international war condi- firm: selling range: Spring lambs 
tions. The friction between this gov- $11@12 p 100 Ibs, winter lambs 
ernment and Germany caused great (clipped) 8.80@10, unshorn 10@10.50, 
disturbance to values, and mostly clipped sheep 5@7, unshorn 6.50@ 
against the markets, with some tem- 7.75. Today there were about four 
poraryesharp declines. In wheat, how- cars on sale Demand fair and prices 
ever, recoveries were frequent and full steady all around Good Va 
prompt, and while values were very spring lambs sold at $12 p 100 Ibs 
irregular there were underlying rea- medium to choice clipped winter 
sons for strength. Sharp advances Jambs at 9.50@10.50, medium unshorn 
occurred early this week on the in- qo at 10.50, good to prime clipped 
sistence that insect damage is becom- sheep (ewes) 6.50@7 
ing more pronounced in the winter Hogs held up until Thursday; mar- 
wheat territory, cutting into earlier ket eased off 5c. closing weak. Today 
brilliant promise for record-breaking about three cars on sale, prices 5a 
crops. After selling down last week 10¢ higher, heavy to light weights 
at Chicago under $1.51 p bu for May selling at 8.10@8.25 p 100 lbs, roughs 
wheat and 1.23 for July, there were (70@7 
sharp recoveries to prices around 1.34 Tug HoRSE MARKET—Fresh country 
for cash lots, and 1.30 and better for horses continue to arrive in fair num- 
July. : bers, notwithstanding the enormous 
Fears that export business might be amounts bought in this country and 
interrupted, and practical assurance ghipped to Europe for the war. The 
that ocean freights and_ imsurance joca]l market last week ruled quiet 
would rule higher, served as a de- and steady. air choice heavy 
pressing factor. Back of everything gqrafters $9275 @ 35 head. chunks 200 
was the underlying apprehension over @ 995 air g i second-hand 
the strained relations with Germany, workers 
causing a pronounced selling move- 
ment in speculative circles. On the 
other hand, what proved at least a GENERAL MARKETS 
temporary flurry of sharply higher Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
markets was due to the reports of all instances are wholesale. They refer 
severe damage. Foreign markets were 7 prices at which the produce — 
i > © eres , e le P a rom atore, warenouse, car or ao . 
ca cere” a ne aoe From these country consignees must 
, a é pay freight and commission charges. 
prices, and there were excellent ex When sold in a small way to retailers 
port clearances from the U 8S. or consumers an advance is usually ge- 
Corn was fairly active on both cured. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 
cash and future account and more higher. - 
nearly steady than wheat. The mar- Apples 
ket lacked _particular support, al- At New York, considerable quanti- 
though recovered somewhat from the bios Ocal dalla ace eee > the arket 
eariy depression of last week. Weather ("‘ S oF SPPses AS FORCES THC Mates 
ca Ganaetak ‘on savosable for the vers week from interior cold storage 
peat lat tay tiene crop ig Weihewdid plants, selling at only steady prices. 
oy é <a oe > * The season is now so far advanced 
May or cash corn sold = satis i that interest is waning. Baldwin and 
p bu, Sept around 774 @ (Sc. Spy $3.50@5 p bbl, Russet 2.50@3.50 
Oats were indifferently supported, De » £vuUsl - 3.0» 
partly through fear of disturbance 
to the export business. The market At New York, the trade is dull. 
was without particular feature, Medium beans $5.80@5.90 p 100 Ibs, 
weather and crop reports generally pea beans 5.40@5.50, red kidney 6. 40 
favorable. Standard oats in store at @ 6.50, yellow_ and black eye 
Chicago 52@52%¢c p bu, Sept 4644. 5.00, marrow 7.35 @T.i 
Field seeds were quiet, with a Country Dressed Meats 
somewhat better demand for timothy At New York, veal calves in ample 
at Stronger prices, based on $6.00@ supply, but selling quickly at firm 
6.75 p 100 lbs for Sept prime; clover prices.’ Prime to choice 12@13c p lb, 
inactive, prime nominally 13@15.50, common to fair 10@11c, dressed hot- 
millets 2@ 2.50. house lambs $5@7.50 p carcass, 
° Dried Apples 
Eastern Live Stock Markets At New York, evaporated apples 
At New York, May 1f—last week dull, yet sound stock in cold storage 
after Monday steers eased off 10@15c, is firmly held at 714 @9éc p Ib. 
some sales 25c lower. Calves on Mill Feeds 
Wednesday were slow to 25c_ lower, At New York, prices were without 
but on Friday with a good demand jmportant change, western bran $23 
top grades recovered 25@40c, other @ 24 p ton, middlings 26.50@ 27.50 
grades firm. The selling range for jjnseed meal 22.50@33 caus “corn 
the week was: Steers 87@9, bulls 5.50 meal $1.60@1 i> p 100 Ibs 
@7.75, veals 79, skim milk and a ; 7 
fed calves 5@6. Money 
Today there were 29 cars of cattle In financial circles the money mar- 
and 6270 calves. Steers were quiet ket was regarded easy in tone, but 
and barely steady, fat bulls a little with the international political situa- 


¢ 


easier, others steady, medium and tion so clouded, a spirit of hesitancy 











Beans 





American Agriculturist 


prevailed. Favorable comment was 

made on the fact that the Pennsyl- 

vania raitroad has just sold $65,000,000 ZZ 

of 442% bonds at a good price. The TRADE MARK 


federal reserve. bank rate of discount GALVANIZED ANTI- CORROSIVE: 


at New York was continued 4% for : 
30-day motes or less and 5% for YD NO- co- RO Metal z 
days and over. 

The commanding financial! position 
taken by this country since the be- 
ginning of the war is very impressive. 
The announcement has just been 


made that Argentina is borrowing 
. Their practical construction 


$25,0 10) >US ¢ %. E ; %, 
$20,000,000 in the U S at o i very stands for lasting service, Made of NO. 
effort is being made to increase the f CO-RO Metal—an exceptionally pure gal. 
volume of sales of merchandise to & vanized iron. Perfectly fitting doors make 
Argentina as well as other countries the “ZYRO” Metal Silo 


in South America. Absolutely Air-Tight 


Eggs It cannot crack, shrink or collapse—is prac. 

Eggs have gone into cold storage tically trouble-proof. Many unique and 

very freely. The American ware- exclusive features put the “ZYRO” Silo 
housemen’s association reports that in a class of itsown. Write today for 


May 1 +5 warehouses’ contained FREE METAL SILO FACTS 


317.¢ ) cases eves: si > ware s . 
eM A CASCS CEES; SAME warehouses Tells all about “‘ZYRO” Silos and shows them 
14 4,000 cases May 1, ‘14. ‘on duty” with ene pone farmers 
_At New York, the market was ac- ° no” "advanta ee te 
tive at about recent prices providing 
quality was satisfactory. Fresh 
gathered extra 2214 @23c p doz, stor- 
age packed firsts 21% @224c, nearby 
hennery eggs 23@ 24c. 

Potatoes 

Potatoes advanced here from 25c p 
bu to 30c within a few days.—[A. 
M. B., Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Quite a few potatoes still on hand, 
price 20c p bu at loading station I 
think acreage will be about normal.— 
[G. W. S., Cohocton, N Y. F. P 

Not many potatoes left, retailing at irst Aid to rosperity 
50c.—[R. M, K., Hancock, N Y. : OS ES 

At New York, continued dullness are the two 14x30 Unadilla Silos on this > New 
prevailed in old potatoes, which were a eT Ne ae 

s - snare : . “ “seen ave becn erecte ad not the owner investigated 
passe than plentiful im a New their meritsand verifiedall claims of quality, durabil- 
potatoes were wanted at-about recent ity, greater convenience and ability to cure and keep 
prices. State and Me potatoes were silage prime. New catalog shows construction in de« 
quoted at $1.25@1.50 p bag of abour tail. Send for a copy today and learn how a Unadilla 
3 bus, new Fia 4.25@5.25 p bbl, Jersey will bring greater prosperity to your farm, Dis- 
sweets 1.50@ 2.25 p bskt count on early orders, Agents wanted everywhere, 


Poultry UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B  , Unadilla, New York 


At New York, the supply was lib- 
eral from the west and southwest and 
the past week has seen a good de- 
mand for fowls and broilers on ac- 
count of the Jewish holidays, prices 
averaging slightly higher. Good to 
choice live broiling chickens 32@ PRICES AGA 
SAlice rle 8$@19e k 12 7 
s4tl6c p lb, fowls 18@19c, turkeys 12 y till get the same ee ae New 
@13c, old ducks 17@18c, spring! gris ewant the hall batons te 
ducks 22@22%6c, fresh killed turkeys pee eh OO J RY 
iced 1614 @1715c, western dry-picked ~~ epaitary surfaces, and years 
2 ~ = — of bui nm separ- 
fowls 18@19c, heavy squabs $3.50@ ator usees” 

A honest sa‘ 


4.50 p doz. J isfaction. 


> it de 
V egetables bag in rt pag 
. ries that | will send 
Coast states have evidently not put it anywhere without 
2 7 i expert to set it wi 
in as much truck acreage as usual, for a ninety-day . test 
due perhaps to trying climatic con- Pepe eey sakeer 
ditions earlier in the season. Produce ever. : 
is , rj ‘the arkets twice as 
is now moving to northern markets Saad and tae stat ths todas. 
in large volume, sound stock com- These new mfd-summer cut and 
manding reasonably good prices, but Fe Ry oP eS 
buyers discriminating sharply against we Tt. eS 
anything off in quality. The middle Rcoeem qepeuaier of aay mane = 
of May finds the northern markets get these new, low, mid-summer 
also receiving immense quantities of — 
strawberries, asparagus and other wes. Shttoway COMPANY 
fruits and vegetables from the middle 
South 

At New York, the market lacked 
novelty, supplies liberal in every direc. 
tion, Prime to choice asparagus $1.25 
@2 p doz bchs, Fla string beans $1.50 
@3 p bskt, old carrots $1.25@1.7% p 


bbl, parsnips $1.75 @2 turnips Tjic@ Onl ear to Pay! a 


$1.25. horse-radish $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Buys the New Butter- 
lettuce $1.50@2.50, Va and N C peas yr] ep Light running = 


$1.25@2 p_bskt, radishes Tic @$1.25 ony, Goanms: glose Saas 




















Kt, 5 . : ming, durable, Guarantee: 
Fla tomatoes $1.50@2.50 p carrier of 6 alifetime. Skims 95 quarts 
bskts, hothouse cucumbers 75c@$1 p ee alae 

doz, do cauliflower $1.50@2.50, do let- 30 Days’ Free Trial Earns 

254 We p doz, old yellow OTL OS 

75 p bag, new Tex T5e @ $1.2 gles folder snd “airect: from: factory’. 
. ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, ‘» 
Wool 2218 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
The new clip from western states 
and territories is moving toward con- 


suming centers in the east-at an in- 95 moore 


creasing pace, and the undertone is 
one of general firmness. In fleece an CREAM 


wools the movement of the new clip 
is slok, with O 4 and *% blood, un- 
washed combing quoted at 34@35c, 


Mich do 33 @34e. TRIAL. FULLY GUARANTEED. 

ort running. Easily po: 

Whether dairy is poo or ee 
The French government has bought | obtain ourhandsomefreecatalog Address 

in this country 34,000,000 pounds | AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sainsmipce. N.Y. 

granulated sugar on the basis of 4.6 

cents a pound in bond. The United 


Kingdom has bought 45,000,000 MEN WANTED «| 
pounds sugar and 1S said to be Jin the ba ype teach you at home p 4 dehy 




















market for more. At the refineries | $25 to $50 weekly as Chauffeur or Repairma 

standard granulated is about 6 cents ; Students agsiated wo portions: Beat system, low 

in carlots. | PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL 66-H-Beaver Street, New YorR 
——— 





Split Hickory.Vehicles at Lowest Prices Ever Made 


Read the story of the greatest vehicle 


My Biggest Year Pecssse. st est 


prices down to the heart. 


Get These Two 
Great BOOKS FREE Get a, Profit work out my 5 per cent Profit Plan that splits 
0 


offer ever made. There is more real 
buggy and harness information in M 
these big books than you could get 
in 50 stores. 


i 6=—-° noms Name 


Give your address. That’s 


. id ly d to do. The first 
Qratcas. Keat f2ets Geen ~— 30 Days’ Road Test Free miiwittrneyoumecbig. 


trations. 


make you a shrewder, better Tw id an beautiful books postpaid. 
3 ter whet eee o Years’ Guarantee Do this while it is fresh in 


buyer, no matter whether we get The books tells y ; 

you of this—how you can : 
your order or not. try out any buggy on your own roads and 9 Y°Urmind. Address 
find out just what it is before you buy. H.C. Phelps, Pres. 


The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station 2} Columbus, 0. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST oy + cea 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR A 
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At Chicago, cattle made a fair ad- 
van‘ last week, and prices reason- 
ably well maintained under good all- 
around demand. This is particularly 
true for the better grades of butcher 
and shipping steers, an occasional 
drove of fancy long yearlings selling 
well above 9c p Ib. Popular prices 
for native beef cattle were $7.50@ 
875 p 100 lbs for common to good, 
heavy well finished 8.60@9, fey 9.25. 

Tne hog trade was somewhat un- 
even, but prices did not get far away 
from those ruling for some days past. 
Popular prices for selected packing 
and shipping hogs were $7.70@7.80, 


selected a shade premium. The un- 
dertone at the opening of the week 
was one of heaviness, 

Sheep rec ipts contain an increas- 
ingly enlarged proportion of shorn lots. 
The market has exhibited fair activity 
and steadiness, prices on yearlings 
among the highest of the season. 
Shorn native ewes $6.75@7.50 p 100 
lbs, a few wooled ewes around 8.25, 
shorn yearlings S@S8S.75, good shorn 
western 00 @ 7.90. 


wethers 7.: 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMEBY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1015.. 29 29 27 
1914.. 2614 261% 261% 
1913... 29 2814 971, 
1912. . 3 34 29 
Butter 
While buyers have been extremely 
conservative, momentary firmness 


prevailed this week because of rather 
scant arrivals of fine to fcy cream- 
ecies, wanted for immediate use. A 


lage part of the business in cmy 
extras has been around 27% @28c, 
\. ith occasional lots still higher. It is 


believed that liberal quantities of 
butter are en route from the west. 
Stocks of butter in cold storage 


varehouses May 1 were 4,565,000 Ibs, 


compared with 9,680,000 lbs one year 
azo. 
At New York, the trend has been 


downward, under ample offerings and 
conservative buying. The quality of 


fresh butter shows improvement as a 
whole Creamery extra 27346@29c, 
firsts 2614 @27%c, state dairy 27@28c. 

At Elgin, further wide declines 
were noted in cmy butter, with sales 
at 29144 @26c p Ib. 

At Chicago, the butter market has 
shown a declining tendency. Choice 
to fancy emy in tubs was quoted at 
2614 @ 27bc. 


At Pittsburg, emy butter 31%c p Ib. 





At Cleveland, cmy 30%c, dairy 
92 
a? 2 C, 

At Cincinnati, emy 31\4c, dairy 23c. 

At Rochester, cmy 3lc. 

At Buffalo, emy 30c, dairy 23@26c. 

At Albany, cmy butter 28@29c p lb, 
dairy 26% @ 27c. 

Cheese 
At New York, one week has fol- 


lowed another with considerable firm- 
ness manifested in the cheese mar- 
Ket. This is true not only here at the 


metrgpolis but also at up-state fac- 
tory points where a good demand is 
noted partly for export ‘account. 


Offerings of fresh stock are not bur- 


densome and some lots were sold to 
exporters in New York city at 17%c 
p lb for twins and flats, with an oc- 
cas‘onal quotation up to 18c; Ched- 
dirs 18@1S!4c, Wis standard shapes 
1714@18e, state skims 13%4@144c. 





Guernsey Club Reports Progress 

Last week in New York city, with 
70 active members in attendance, the 
annual meeting of the Guernsey cattle 
club was held. In spite of the effect of 
fcot and mouth disease in preventing 
the sale and shipment of cattle an op- 
timistic spirit prevails among breeders. 
During the past year 11,076 animals 
were registered, 1292 increase over 
previous year. 

The gross revenue increased by 
$8007, and the net revenue, outside of 
advanced register testing, by $5065. The 
number of transfers was 9036, as com- 
pared with 9871 the year before. 

During the year 52 joined the club. 
Great progress has been noted in ad- 
vanced testing work. When this work 
was started in 1911 there were 93 
breeders with 554 cows under test; at 
present 243 breeders with 1189 cows 


do: 
22 


gain of 150 


milk yie! 
with 


under test. The 
3770 cows, as 

coOWSs a year ago, 
pounds of milk and eight pounds of 
butter fat. The record now stands 
SU7T3 pounds milk, 434 pounds butter 
fat, with a butter fat test averag- 
ing 5%. The 10 highest records aver- 
age 18,121 pounds of milk and ‘4S 
pounds of butter fat The highest 
Guernsey milk record is that held by 
Murne Cowan of 24,008 pounds; her 
butter fat record 1098S pounds, also the 
highest for a Guernsey. 

In reviewing the year’s work Sec W. 
H. Caldwell said everything is bright 
with promise. In his report as treas- 
urer, he stated that receipts amounted 
to 882.253, as against $74,540 previous 
year; balance on hand of $4056 a year 
ago, club’s total receipts were $86,309. 
The expenses for the year amounted 
to $82,674, leaving a balance on hand 
of $3654. 

In accordance with a resolution, a 
committee of two members and the 
secretary will meet with like comniit- 
tees of the Jersey, Holstein and Ayr- 
shire cattle clubs, to ascertain if it 
advisable to hold the meetings of 
these four cattle clubs during the 
same week each year. Some members 
have advised that greater interest 
could be centered on dairy cows and 
that certain matters of a business na- 
ture might be better handled if these 
four cattle clubs were to hold meet- 
ings simultaneously. 

The club severely criticized the bu- 
reau of animal industry because of 
the manner in which it has handled 
the foot and mouth disease, particu- 
larly in reference to dairy show cattle 
as quarantined in Chicago: “‘Whereas, 
appraisers appointed by the bureau 
returned a valuation of approximately 
$100 on the average, this is totally in- 
adequate and entirely subversive of all 
the teachings of the department of 
agriculture and all other educational 
agencies as to the value of the blood 
of dairy breeds in increased and eco- 
nomical production of dairy products. 
Grade cows of little more than ordi- 
nary production are bringing around 
$100 on the open makert. Many ani- 
mals of large advanced register tests 
are included among dairy show cattle, 
making the appraisal by the .govern- 
ment committee as nothing else than 
absurd. The Guernsey club earnestly 
reauests that the secretary of agricul- 
ture set aside this appraisal and in- 
struct the dairy division of the United 
States department of agriculture to 
make valuation of the cattle according 
to the spirit and letter of the appro- 
priation act.” 

It has been pointed out, what every 
reader knows, that national dairy show 
cattle included some of the best bred 
cattle blood in America. Many of the 
cows were valued at thousands of dol- 
lars each, yet the appraisal committee 
placed the value of these cattle at less 
than $100 a head. A bull calf, born 
while the cows were in quarantine, 
has been solid by one of the breeders 
at $2( which, in itself, shows the 
absurdity of this appraisal. If the de- 
partment insists on standing by the 
appraisal, then it would be well to 
change, as one breeder stated, the 
name to the “national department for 
the suppression of dairying.’’ 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows President, James L. 
Fisher of Pennsylvania; vice-presi- 
dents, W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin and 
E. R. Andrews of Vermont; secretary 
and treasurer, William H. Caldwell of 
Peterboro, N H, and members of the 
executive committe, W. W. Marsh of 
Iowa and F. G. Benham of New York. 


average 
compared 
shows a 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is dull, 
even for the season. The market 
value, however, remains in the neigh- 
borhood of 3c p qt for Grade B in the 
so-called 26-c zone. The receipts fell 
off last week from those of the pre- 
vious week 7892 cans milk and 476 
cans cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 





May 15 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 

NG n40b 60 eesecsascess 8 2,725 
Susquehanna ...... 6,390 450 
i... ee 18 875 1.850 
Lackawanna ......... . 62,750 1,853 
N Y C (long haul).. 91.201 2,888 
N Y C lines (short 

MONE Seteveocvccsvccs SLE 28 
SN he eee 5,065 
Lehigh valley ........ 39,991 1,859 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,57 92 
Now FAVOR ecicckcece. Te 70 
Pennsylvania ......... 7,510 179 
Other sources ....... ais 

Totals sosccccerececBd2t0 17,080 


No Question About It 
In a recent letter from G. 8S. Hall of Farmdale, O, 
a breeder of Poland-China hogs, he says: “I have 
now a good jot of young pigs from a few Gays to 














six weeks old, and I have as good a herd of choice 





brood sows,ali registered, in the American Poland- 
China record, as you will find in any o herd in 
the state. I have at the head of r he the great 
big type boar, Pawn: King 2d. [| also have some 
sows and bears grom last fall I do not breed all 
the hogs I sell. as I oe quite a few. On account 
of the quarantine, have not bee » shi but I 
am shipping now just “as fast ms is ca ship to 
all places, out of the state.”’—(E 1. H 
Live Stock Sale Dates 
May 24-25 Ohio Holstein Breed ‘ Co first 
consigtment sale Ht ; ant a 
june 3-4 Breeders’ consignme Su le Holsteins, 
Syracuse, N Y 
8-9 Dr Hand's dispersal sale, Holsteins and 
other consignments, Scranto a 
16-17 Tri-county breeders’ sale, Holstein, Sid- 
ney, NY 
Oct 1 Southwestern New York t lers’ 2d an- 
nual, Hoelsteing, Randolph, N ¥ 








POULTRY BREEDERS 

SO MANY ELEMENTS etter into the shipping of 
esses by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our gubecribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guaraniee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry aud egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that 


50,000 Day-Old Chicks 
Pedigreed White Leghorns 


a All our chicks are hatched 
in Hall Mammoth Iacubators 
from yearling hens, and a 
i} great many bought from us 
have developed into blue 
ribbon winners. We have 
250 breeding pens headed by 
Australian or Tom Barron 
Cockerels, winners of e@¢- 
laying contests throughout 
i} the world. Je guarantee 
4} delivery of healthy, strong 
chicks, and purchasers often 
raise 95% after a 2000-mile 














shipment. Price $12.00 per 
100. Hatchi: edgs $5.00 per 100, 90% fertility 
guaranteed. rite for booklet. 


Evergreen Poultry Farm 
John H. Weed, Manager, Chappaqua. New York 


s IT 
POULTRY BREEDERS 

















From a targe and 
Eggs for Hatching from ding “train et 
c Leghor: 18, the kind that fills the basket with 
oe white eggs, T5c per 15, $3 per 100 
J. M. ASE - GILBOA, N.Y 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 
Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winte yers, reasonat le prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks ction gus teed. Circular 
WARD W DASEY. BOX il, FRANKFORD, DEL 
. . . ° 
Barron and Cyphers Pedigree Strain 
8S. ¢. White Le rns exclusively Day old chicks $12 
100, $6.50 50. Safe arrival guaranteed. Eggs $5 100, 
$1 15 Marcl average from all eggs incubated 85¢ 
hatch Feek's White Leghorn Farm Ch de, N.Y 








Tom Bar ron S.C. White Leghorns 


Eggs for hatching. Stock imported direct frem England 
Strong, vigorous, handsome ‘birds from world’s cham- 
pion pedigree layer. David M. Hammond, Cortland, N.Y. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Strong. vigorous chaps om high-class heavy winter 
egg-producing stock V. Leghorns $10 per 100, 
R. I. Reds $12 Curcuiar free. Collie pups registered 

WM, W. N.Y 














$6 and &8 KETCH, COHOCTON, 
EGG Bar. Wht. Buff Rocks, Wht. Buff. Gold, 
Silver Wyandottes, Brown, Wit. Buff Leg 
Lht. Brah., Blk. Min., Reds, Hamburgs, 15, $1.00 
6, $2; Orpingtons, Houdans, Anconas, Polish, 15, 
$1.25; 30, $2. Catalog, H. K, MOHR, Quakertown, Pa 
EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wrandottes, 
Tdght Bralmas, Reds, Leghorns, S. S. Hamburgs. 19 
varieties Houdaus, White Orpingtons, Rose Com» 





Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Catalog. 34 years’ ex- 
perience. 8S. K. MOHR, R.3, Coopersburg, Pa 
65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickws, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys. guineas. bantams, pigeons, guinea pigs, heres 
and dogs. Farm raised stock for gale reasonable 
Eggs for hatching Satisfaction guaranteed 60 -page 
catalog free H. Souder. Box G, Sellerevilie. "Pe 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fow! for eggs and meat. Heavy 
winter layers. White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. 








Honest values and square deal guaranteed. Catalog 

free. RELIABLE YARDS, Route 15, Lyons, N. ¥ 
Bourbon Red. Kronze and Nar- 

Turkey Eggs ragansett, $3.50 per 1° by ex- 

ststaeicaasennee press or parcel post nzooel 

Orders filled promptly,” Safe arrival guara: 

N. M. CALDWELL, R.1, JACOBSBU Ra. “ono 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Reduced Prices 


Special reduced prices on day-old chicks and eggs for 
hatching during May, June and Ju legs $1.25 per 

. $3 per 50, $5 per 100, $45 per 1000 - 
tility guaranteed. Day-old chicks $5.50 per 50, $10.50 


per 100, $100 per 1000. Safe arrival guaranteed. 8. C. 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and R Reds. Eggs 
and chicks in any quantit# from fine selected, trap- 


nest stock. 


Summer Sale of Stock 


To make room for my young stocl’ I offer 800 hens 
and pullets, also a few splendid cocks and cockereis 
at prices that will move them quickly. Write your 





wants and get my prices. Address 

TERRA NOVIA FARM, R. 2, ROME. N. Y 
Elizabeth Pou/ F. 
mse” Poultry harm 
Day old chicks and ezgs for hat Ss. C. Brown 


Leghorns Kulf strain 8S. C. W ieghaves and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 
ers as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 





on our farm. We are prepared to fill all orders 
Promptly. Our hatching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
price list. Visitors welcome 


JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 


30,000 CHICKS 





FOR 1915 
Exceptional value in high- grade farm stock. Prices: 
8S. C. W. Leghorns, in lots of 25, $2 ) $5, 100 $9 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 25 ‘3, 50 "85. 50, 100 $10; 
Broiler Chicks 25 $2, 50 $3.75, 100 $7. 


B. I. FRONTZ, R. F. 


Chicks 15c each. $12 per 100 


Silver and White Wyandottes. 8S C WHITE LEG- 
HORN CHICKS 12c each, $10 per 100 

3 Days Old Ducklings 25c each. $20 per 100 
Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen, Fawn and White and 
White Runner Ducks. Our Pekins champions of 
America. Catalog 

ALDHAM POU LTRY FARM, R. 33, 


D. 2, McALISTERVILLE, PA 





Phoenixville, Pa, 


S. C. Rhode Island Red Baby Chix 


SS Winte and Barred 

‘ Rocks, Black Min- 

12e each; White and Brown - 
Oc each; Pekin Ducklings, 18c each; 
Runners 20c each. Safe delivery 
1 count of strong, livable chicks 


anteed. 32-page catalog free 
DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, New York 












Barron-Wycko® S C. White Leghorns 
; ii 
Stock and Eggs 2221S. "Stering tar sale = 
few choice breeding pens at a great sacrilice. Each fe- 
male trapnested during March. Satisfaction absolu 





jaran is; 
ke 5 si ry 1 55 00 an oe bb per 1000. 
90° fertility aranteed 
The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 
RHODE REDS SINGLE 
ISLAND COMB 


heavy layers. 
: 0c extra 4 
Pr helps, N.Y. 


Fertile eggs from good colored. healthy. 
Circular free. 15 eggs $1; 50, $3; 100. $5 
parce! post. Circular free. W. BUCK 


CHESTERBROOK FARM 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Baby Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs. Baby Chicks $10 per 100, Imperial 
Pekin Ducklings $18 per 100, Matching oes $10 per 
100. We are booking ers now. Add: 

R. A. COLGAN, Mgr, - BERWYN, PA. 


Cloverdale S. C.White Leghorns 


Won Auburn laying contest; 5 pulleta lay 23 eggs in 
6 days; won $20 agsociation cup and $10 special cup; 
honor blues hung on utility display 
shires and Collies for sale. Address F. J. De 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, CORTLAND, N. Y: 


TOM BARRON STRAINS 
8. C. White orns, hatching eges and chicks from 
world’s Goan layers. 100% fertility guaranteed. 











HIS is Miss Anna Barrett, Lari- 
more, N. D., the champion pig 
grower in 1914. Write us for the 

story of the litter weighing 3811 Ibs 
at 209 days old. We offer $100 to 
the Bey or Girl who makes the best 
record in 1915 with a litter of 
Duroc pigs. Write for information 
about the contest. If you haven’t 
Durocs, now is the time to buy. 
Address J. BR. PFANDER. Sec'y, 
National Duroc-Jersey Record Ass'n, 
642 Jefferson Bldg, Peoria, UL 








20 service boars, weight 160 to 260 Ibe. 
the big boned gr owthy fellows priced 


Durocs to move them quick. Gilts bred for 


March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, ali Inmmnaned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


FOR SALE 





Durocs, large, smooth, high backed individuals. Bred 
or open sows and gilts, also service boars. Spring pigs. 
J. H. STUART BREMEN, OHIO 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—-Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. B BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥ 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Baroes.Oxtord.N.Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


winter. They have farrowed now. Our large surplus 
of weanlings must go in 30 days, regardless of price 
Few bred sows, gilts, service boars. 

SPRINGDALE FARMS, RANDALL, N. Y¥. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Bred sows and service boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 





WM 











Quarantine prevented 
shipping brood sows Last 








prices. Write describing your wants. I will tell you 
what I have in that line 
GEORGE SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, OHIO 





Poland Chinas Registered 


age four and six montns old, also brood 
sow and herd boar. Prices reduced to 
move quickly 

J. Wilber Brill, 


POLAND CHINAS 
Large type, with lots of quality, service boars. 
bred or open, spring pigs that will make w 
Reasonable prices, fair eee 


Stewartsville, N. J. 





Gilts, 
inners. 





E. KR. BROKAW, .2, FLUSHING, OHIO 
Big type. Big 

POLAND-CHINA and emooth. Pro- 

lific. The kind you want Sows bred. Li 4 Boars 

and Pigs for sale Pairs not akin. Write 

G. 8S. HALL, : FARMDAI : " OMTO 





pure-bred pigs of the highest 
quality, $12 each, $24 per pair, 
at 8-10 weeks old; pedigreed. 


BEDFORD, VA. 


REGISTERED \ and Chester 


Waits Dig, best strain, 
prices right. A few fall ‘to farrow ia 
ugust. Now booking p— Ay for spring pigs. 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILIE, N. Y. 
MORE BACON AND LESS LARD 


Grow the hog that is built that way. With bacon 
worth double the price of lard, the prolific Tamworth 
should be on every farm. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Ww W. MORTON, - RUSSELLVILLE, KY 


O.I. C’s 


no akin; $35 per trio, 
Also bred gilts 
W. TL. OWEN, ROUTE 2. 











Eggs 50 5. $7 r 100. 

Cc. M. WARDEN x WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

Pure Single Comb White Leghorn 

eges and fawn and white Indian Runner duck eggs 

for hatchi $1 per setting or $5 per hundred. 
;. BF ATTY - e 


‘ORtENT. OHIO 


c. M 





EGGS FOR HATCHING from selected breeders. 
Brown and S. C. White Leghorns, $5 per 100 or fi. se 
per 15 delivered to your express office. Also Rouea 
BRAKEL VIEW 


duck $1.50 per 12 prepaid, 
POULTRY FARMS, M. F. Bolt, Cincinnatus, N. ¥. 
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HORSE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





American Agriculturist 














BERKSHIRES | 


Bred sows of the highest type, quality 
and individuality for sale. These animals are all 
bred to the noted boar, Rivals Majestic Boy 
146407 for March and April litters It will 
pay you to get our prices. Ready for immediate 
delivery. 

TOMPKINS FARM, - 


Delchesters B erkshire 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs Trios 
a specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 


Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 


syuseereeaeeeeenenn” 


Forty 
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LANSDALE, PA 














Ha 


Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 

A boar sold by us to F. A. Noteware, Spokane, 
Wash, weighed 975 pounds, under two years of 
age. A yearling boar we sold Thomas W. Law 
son, weighed 745 pounds, in breeding condition 

Young boars and boar pigs of similar breeding = 
for sale at reasonable prices. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING 





DUNDEE, N. ¥ 


A0ucenscenavanannegacanaeeeaianenneenaraeangiety 


BERKSHIRES 


We have for sale a large number of Bred Gilts; 
also twenty yeung Boars cheap, to clear. Young 
Pigs $25. Trio unrelated Cholera Immuned 
Breeding. Individuality and Type cannot be beater 
Comprising the blood of Champion, Rival, Master- 
piece, Longfellow, Berrytown, Duke, Truewort! 
ELKTON FARM ELKTON, MD 


Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with ‘‘Woodrow” Farm Berkshires; all fashionable 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for export 
given especial care. 
A. A. BUCKLEY, 


FOR SALE 


Mapleton Berkshire Farm. Offers for sale choice pigs 
of the best breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Cramer L. Carden, R. F. D. No. 1, Schuylerville, N.Y 


FOR SALE: 


40 Reg. Berkshire Hogs 


full grown and shoats 


Meadow Lands Farm, Meadow Lands, Pa. 











“Woodrow,”” BROAD AXE, PA 











Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





75 CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides 7 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterp iece 77000, nd 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop... 
BRED BERKSHIRE SOW CHEAP. 
long-bodied, well marked, deep, mature sow. 
Longfellow’ blood. Bred to exceptional ‘‘Masterpiece 
boar. Moving—must sell. First check for $60 takes her— 
worth $100. OLD LANDING FARMS, Millsboro, Del. 











Big framed, extra 
*‘Premier 
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‘STALLIONS 
and MARES 





Percherons, Belgians, s and Clydes- 
dales Special spring fret ing of prize winners 
riced t ] There’s a reas ym in Bulletin 
N 13 entitled, ‘‘“More Dollars.’ It’s Free. 


Glens Falis, N. Y. 


REGISTERED PE RCHERON COLTS 
500 to 800 each, the ton 
Also stallions from one 
d ponies. 

ESPYVILLE, PA. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 








to six mon hs. weighir 





STEWART. ° 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest Scliool and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business t aught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Til. Carey M. Jones. Pres 
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GREENWICH, N. Y. 
A promising Holstein bull, 16 months old = 
2, sired by a son of King 
Segis. Dam has a record at 3 years 2 months 
f 28.8 lbs. butter. Overstocked and offer = 





and ready for serv 


his for & 


F or Sale 2 250 Head 


of 1¢ ade Holstein heifers 

y 30 to 60 days, and 
lose springers. Price 
we and heifere and 
at discount prices. 
MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥ 


| Does This Look Good? 


Bull calf, fine individual, dark in color. 
son of King of the Pontiacs Dam, by 
Rag Apple Korndyke. Can you better this com- 


bination for $50? 
J. A. ‘LEACH CORTL ae N. 
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Upland Farms Guernseys 


- Upland Farms Tamworthal 


—— 
































Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28403 


Young Bulls for Sale 


A very few choice young bulls, all ages from 
1 month to some ready for service, best of 
breeding. A. R. O. dams. Reasonable 
prices for fancy stock. Write at once for 
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HAWTHORN LASS XIII 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. Dam, Hawthorn Laas I,” 
TAMWORTHS 185 Ghesk Eas 
AND BACON HOG 
Pigs all ages, some ready to breed. This stock is abso. 
lutely immune from cholera, as each individual has been 
inoculated with double inc culation, making them abso. 
lutely immune. Buy pigs that develop quick, large pro. 
ducers, best of mothers, and bring fancy prices for their 
superior hams and bacon. 
We are also breeders of Registered Berkshires 
rite fur prices to 















prices. UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS, 
UMMM NUMA MAUL MUU ALOU UH OULU ACU OO Minny 
= JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF = 
= A few facts oncerning Rag Apple Korndyke = 
= He is one of the very best sons By Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the = 
= $8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same = 
= breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 874% the same breeding = 
= as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lady Korndyke, = 
= 38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 87% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. = 
= We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. a 
= Write for pedigrees and prices = 
= W. W. JENNINGS - . - Towanda, Pennsylvania = 
PUM MMMM MUM MMMM MM MMMM MMMM UMMM MMMM MMM AW IT 4 
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Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





We offer one born March 22, 





E. H. KNAPP & SON 


= other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 

@s great @ combined yearly Milk and Butter record 

1914. A show bull, re ady for service, § white. His dam 
and her 6 nearest tested dams ave rage greater than 25 lbs.each. Her sire hasa 30-lb.dam 
also a 30-lb. sister, and her dam's full brother has three 30-lb. daughters. Price $400, 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 
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Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Ever w in herd Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
sl a ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


NOW IS THE TIME 















to the best class of Holsteins at lowest price 
be ‘the rush sets wh is sure to follow the 
] f the quaran Takeside Herd offers 

males and a large number of bulls, five from 
dams with 30 to 32.65 lbs. as choice animals as 
were ever offered. Model Family, Segis, Pontiac, 


ere ke, et 
> A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. R. O. Dams, at very reasonable prices. 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








° 2 for the next thirty days. 
Berkshire Special ii:"r"bred''sows, one 
open gilt; choicest of my March pigs; trios a specialty 
Sire and dams all prize winners, some undefe ated. 
H. 8S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. 





Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
Give size, vigor and prolificacy to any herd in serv- 
ice boars, bred and open sows and fall pigs 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraiam Road, Springtield, Mass. 


Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


RKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. -¥. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that councs 

J. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
AT BRIPLADACO FARM: 

now offering service boars and young pigs. We aim 

to breed the best. JOHN CROWE, HIMROD, N. ¥ 














SHEEP BREEDERS 
URURUR RUM RE RST 
Heart’sDelightFarm 
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Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


Can furnish Rams and Ram Lambs 
with large bone and good 
wool covering 


i= Vevenr 
Javan 


Tira 
aip=sa) 


Veveveteuc 
Aalalatan on 


W. H. Miner 
Sabra ca Sabena aS 


Pinehurst Siecciaaliiogs 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


Chazy, N. Y. 
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the best. Send for catalogue. 
ENRY L. WARDWELL, 
‘Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested. write 





c. T. BRETTELL. Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Allegany-Steuben Holstein-Frie- 
sian preoeers: Club 









Pure-bred and grade cattle for sale. Some good pure- 
bred bull calves at fa s. Sales list ss 
each mont L. H BU "RDIC kK " See’y, Hornell, N. ¥ 
Rivers ide Stock Farm 
Offers H. F ll, bern Oct. 22, 1914. Sire, a 30- 
Ib. se c rm the Pontiacs; dam 14.63 Ibs. 2- 
year old Price $50 if taken soor 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS for SALE 


2 HOLSTEIN BULLS 


just ready for service. Siréd by Heng. Butter Boy 
DeKol, the best _ bred son of Hengerveld DeKol. Dam 
of one is a £ Ib. cow, and of the other a 21.73 Ib. 
Jr. 2-year-old, gra Gdaughter of King Segis. Write for 

pedigree and price S. Hinchey, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
All Ages. All Prices. 


Well bred, good individuals. 
MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


The largest and best herd of heavy milking grade 
Holsteins in central New York. 300 cows and heifers 
Write for prices. 

SAUNDERS & SON - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 


5 Reg. Holstein Bulls 


6 Months to 1 Year Old 
Meadow Lands Farm, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


taing World’s record herd of 
Polled Holsteins hornless cattle—all regis- 
tered py the Holstein Friesian Association. A few fine bull 
calves for sale at from $100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 
calves from horned cows. Geo, E. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly.Pa 























AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 


8 months old, bred from greatest Ayrshire strains. 


Extra good individual, well-grown, handsomely 
marked (og to party. Price $75 
F. B. LARMON R GREENWIC H, N. ¥. 





A Holstein service bull. price $90; 
For Sale: two youngsters for $50 each and one 
for $60. Send for photos and breeding. Write your 
. ants to IDE ads Daaey 4 ARM, Brown Bros., St. 


awrence Co., Canton, 


FOR SALE pintan 


Finest class, registered Jersey, from $10,000 stock. 
Must sell. WILLIAM E. PLATT, 115 Broadway, N.Y. 


Yearling Holstein Bull 


Ready for service from A. R. O. stock. Price and 
breeding right. HENRY K. JARVIS, Weedsport, N.Y. 











- Imported Guernsey 


Bull Calves 


Am now offering for sale 15 regis- 


tered, imported Guernsey bull 
calves of the best breeding and 
conformation. Tnese calves will 


be offered at half price to farmers 
residing in the States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. This opportunity is TOO 
GOOD TO MISS that you should 
not fail to write for information. 


FRANK S. PEER, 


Osceola Farms - Cranford, New Jersey 








MOU 


Bulls Your Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bul! of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Sut. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 
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HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


% Holstein heifer and bull 
calves $15 each, express paid 
to your station in lots of 5 
Registered bulls $35 to $50 
each, 5 registered heifer calves 
pe Regisiered bulls ready 
ervice, registered and 

RE: AGAN BROS., Tully, N. Y. 





high-grade cows. 














FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchword 
Lou’s Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Greatest bull of any breed from standpoint of produc- 
tion of his dams and 2 grandams, whose yearly Reg 
ister of Merit records average 948 lbs. butter. Six 
extra good heifers bred to this bull for sale. 


Raymond L. Pike, Owner and Manager, Geneva, O. 





A. R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 months old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-year- $40.00 
No. 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 Ib. 4-year- a $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 It $60.00 
HEIFER CALF 2 mouths old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old. light in color, straight, 
square and wel] developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
tuken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams. $100 takes 
choice. J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


UL Registered Holstein bull calves, 


BUY NO backed by 30-lb. ancestors, on 


both sides of pedigree, $35 and upwards. Large num- 
ber to select from. No inspection of herd allowed 
until quarantine for foot and mouth Geom z 1 cae. 
IVORY STER, Owego, N Y. H, FOSTER, 
Barton, N. Y. Addrese correspondence * coco N. Yy. 


Registered Dutch Belted 


bulls and females of all ages for sale. 
ERSKINE SMITH - MARATHON, N., Y. 























CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring. 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers, 

WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. ¥, 


A BARGAIN 


Holstein Bull 


SERVICE AGE 
Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol; two nearest 
dams average over 21 lbs. butter in 7 days —for 
quick sale price. $150 00. 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 











. 7 
King of the Pontiacs 
1s2 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 











East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra fine cows, fresh or due to 
calve soon. Registered and grade bulls 
all ages. 25 Grade Holstein heifer calveg, 
3ell phone, 14 F 5. Dept. O. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. ¥. 











VANDERKAMP FARMS 
Our senior herd sire has made good with all of his - 
Ibert 9-2 (8 in number). Average A.R.O. Record 
He - 2y 


Bir: : King Judge Segis # per come 


we have 3 sons from 27 to 29 lbs. 3 and 4 a 
half sisters of our 4 year old heifer with a 

34.293 Ibs. Butter, 754.3 Ibs. Milk 
re cord for seven days just completed. Write for par- 
ticulars of these calv e will exchange for well- 
bred heifers. F.C. SOU LE & SONS. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired bY 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Kort 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, P& 


$200—H.-F. Bull For Sale -$200 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fine individual, well growe, 
nearly all white and ready for service. Sire, Dutchland 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766. 75 per cent _ same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d 37.207 Tbs. 
butter. Dam, Netherland Abbekerk, 20.045 Ibs. but- 
ter, a three-year-old daughter of Tidy AD 

Prince 27770, seven daughters above 30 pounds.5 butter 
FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO, N. %. 


























in 7 days 


TIME TO BUY 
High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 
sale, either sex. all ages. Let us start you right, oF 
sell you a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, oF 


better, come and see our herds. 
: LOWELZ, MASS. 


HOOD FARM, 

s In purchasing a young bull “pull at 
Safety First will be perfectly safe to tie t 
the following blood lines: Bull calves sired by & 
son of a 29.88 Ib. daughter of Sir Veemsn Henget- 
veld, Rutter Roy 84 and King of Pontiacs on sins) 
side. F. H. LATIMER, Arkport, Steuben <o., N. Ee) 
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| Dispersal Sale of 
DR. D. B. HAND'S 
ENTIRE HERD > 


Scranton, Pa., June 8-9, 1915 





King Pontiac Alcartra Pietje—Three-year-old, 
who is a son of the $50,000 bull, King Segis Pon- 
tiac Alcartra, from the former World’s Champion 
four-year-old, Fairmont Zerma Segis Pietje (35.61 
lb). He will be sold to the highest bidder. Also 
his first two daughters (twins) and his first son. 


Also thirty cows carrying calves by him. 


18 daughters of Korndyke Butter Boy Count, 
who was by one of the very best sons of Korn- 
dyke Butter Boy and from a 28-lb. daughter of 
Lilith Pauline De Kol’s Count. 


A daughter and 5 granddaughters of Woodcrest 
Pietje, the greatest imported bull in America. 


4 granddaughters of Sarcastic Lad, the St. Louis 
Champion. 


A daughter of Dutchland Sir Lyons Hengerveld, 
who is a 33-lb. son of Colantha Johanna Lad. 











ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE AND OTHER INFORMATION : 


F. CROMWELL HAND 
Rookery Building : , SCRANTON, PA. 
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The Big 2-Day Consignment Sale 
of the 


Ohio Holstein 


Breeders’ Sale Co. 


May 24th and 25th, 1915 
At the Fair Grounds, Canton, O. 


Over 150 head to choose from, consigned by eight 
reliable Ohio breeders. A few of the offerings: 








Two Herd sires—Sir Bos Korndyke, a four-year-old double 
grandson of Karel Bos; and Briar Korndyke Hartog De Kol, a 
three-year-old double grandson of Pontiac Jewel Butter Boy. 

Also a fine lot of good cows and heifers bred to both the 
above. 

Five daughters and a young son of King Urmagelsche, who 
is a 31-lb. son of King of the Hengervelds. 

About a dozen good cows bred to the 30-lb. sire, Woodmont 
Duke De Kol Lad. 

Six daughters and four sons of King Hengerveld Segis 5th, 
whose two nearest dams have records averaging almost 30 lbs. 

Five young daughters of Rag Apple Colantha Korndyke Boy, 
who is a grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad and Rag Apple 
Korndyke. 

Five cows safe in calf by a strongly bred son of Pontiac 
Korndyke. 

Three granddaughters of King of the Pontiacs. 

Several young cows bred to a son of King of the Pontiacs. 

For the rest, we refer you to our catalog. 

BUT REMEMBER —Without buyers the best sale falls flat. We 
depend om you to help make this sale a eredit to the State of Ohio and 
to the men behind. 
Perry, HAEGER AND MACK. 

E. A. Hutcuins, Sale Manager. 


Auctioneers, 





For cataleg—yours fer 
the ashing—adiress 


W.W. Watson, Sec’y, Youngstown, O 
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Cazenovia Sale 


will unquestionably be the 


Greatest Holstein Sale 


ever held. 


By greatest we mean that the cattle will be of a great 


deal higher average quality. In the sale will be over 


215 HOLSTEINS 


of higher quality than have ever yet been offered at 
public sale. There will be 


ELEVEN 30-lb. COWS 


Here they are: 








Fairview Rag Some De Kol Aaggie Wayne Copan Jane 
(daughter of Rag Apple Korn- (granddaughte Calamity 
dyke) Jane’s P aul AD 
Butter 7 days 6s 37.09 Butter 7 days 32.53 
women < Gey fy 31.65 violet Mercedes La Polka (erand- 

Woodcrest Dora De Kol (grand- daughter of De Kol 2d’s Butter 
daughter of Homestead Girl De Boy 3d) 

Kol Sarcastic Lad) Butter days 31.45 
Butter? days eae Vinette De Kol (daughter of Lord 

Queen Segis Lilith (daughter of Nether land De Kol) 

King Segis) Butter 7 days 31.22 
Butter ¢ days 30.10  Gamary Barnum Perfection (daugh- 

Iona De Kol Burke (granddaugh- ter of Canary Sir Barnum 
ter of De Kol Burke) Mechthilde) 

Butter 7 days 33.51 Butter 7 days 30.84 


Box Elders Dora (granddaughter 
ter of Colantha Jonanna Lad) of Calamity De Kol Paul) 
Butter 7 days 32.36 Butter 7 days 30.15 
Golden Queen De Kol (daughter 
of Lord Netherland De Kol) 
Butter 7 days 30.15 


Maartje Colantha Johanna (daughi- 





There will be 13 daughters of 30-lb. cows, including four daughters 
of Woodcrest Dora De Kol, listed above. oo is a wonderful family 
and would make the foundation of a great herd. At no other sale have 
there been as many daughters of 30-lb. cows. 

There will be a dozen sons of 30-lb. cows, the records of their dams 
ranging from 30 to over 37 Ibs. There are more high-class bulls in this 
sale than any other. 

In all, there will be 29 cows with records over 25 lbs 

In all, there will be 45 cows with records over 20 Ibs 

Among them are many with exceptionally good heifer records, in- 
cluding a heifer with 26 Ibs. 

In this sale are 

MORE 30-lb. COWS than have ever been sold in a sale before. 

MORE daughters of 30-lb. COWS. 

MORE sons of 30-Ib. COWS. 

The A. R. O. cows have higher average records 

The heifers are of superior breeding and greater individual promise 








There have been hundreds of sales of Holstein-Friesian cattle, but 
in point of average quality of the offerings there has never, barring 
none, been a sale the equal of 


The Cazenovia Sale 


All cattle will be shipped to and from the sal@4n thoroughly disin- 
fected cars, and while we expect shipments can be made to most parts, 
yet any cattle that cannot be shipped, because of quarantine restrictions 
will be kept and cared for free of charge until such time as they may 
be shipped 

Remember, too, all animals over 6 months of 
tested by state approved veterinarians admitting 
state 

Plan now to attend this sale. To miss it will be to miss an ex- 
hibition of high quality and a sale of the best Holsteins ever yet offered. 

Remember the date 


June 3-4, 1915 Cazenovia, N. Y. 


age will be tuberculin 
of shipment into any 


and place, 




















Cazenovia is but 20 miles from Syracuse, from which city it is easily 
reached by either rail or auto and has excellent hotel accommodations 


Attend if you can. 








Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co. 


(lacorporated) 


Sale Managers, Liverpool, N. Y. 




















































































































































American Agriculturist 


For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 
them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 


luxury of rest. 


Our Confidences 


T is a strange characteristic of 
I the human heart, which seems 

to impel it to go and tell its in- 
nermost secrets to someone else. 
Doubtless in most instances it is 
the desire for sympathy but how 
often, how very often, after the tale 
is told, the teller wishes it was 
locked up safely in his heart again, 
for as a quaint old proverb of 
Bovee’s puts it, “He who confides 
much puts his lemons into another 
man’s squeezer,”’ and that expresses 
well just how completely one may 
put himself in the power of another 
by injudicious confidence. 

There are many who while not 
What you could exactly call secre- 
tive, still find it hard to talk about 
their deepest emotions and _ experi- 
ences, but there are more who seem- 
ingly tell anything and everything 
concerning themselves and those 
around them to the nearest listening 
ear. We all know the kind, too, who 
every time you meet them have fresh 
and harrowing experiences to relate 
—no one ever seemingly has. had 
quite so hard a time as they have. 
Even with plenty of sympathy in 
one’s make-up, a continual tale of 
woe like this is apt to pall after a 
time. I have found out that the 
majority of people have only a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy in their 
make-up and no matter how heart- 
rending the cause that incites it. if 
it continues long, they seem to run 
short of compassion for that subject. 
Isn’t it true? Take a big thing like 
the war, can you or do you, shudder 
and sympathize over the conditions 
and results the way you did the first 
few months? Everything about it is 
worse; the accounts are just as 
heartrending, but someway, we do 
become in a way hardened. 

To return to the subject of con- 
fidence, it is a good thing to remem- 
ber what the Arabs say: ‘“‘Thy friend 
hath a friend and thy friend's friend 
hath a friend.’ So be pretty sure in 
whom you confide if you don’t wan* 
your confidence common property. 
Confidence should be a plant of slow 
growth and yet have you not met 
people on the cars who told you their 
life’s history before the journey's 
end? Don't do it yourself from the 
mistaken idea of being entertaining, 
for few of us ever have much out 
of the ordinary happen to us. There's 
pretty “much of a muchness” in hu- 
man experiences. Sometime or other 
we all have about the same joys and 
sorrows as the others. It is not con- 
sidered ‘good form” to talk a 
great deal of one’s self unless _ it 
is an experience that has an 
amusing side. You are measured 
more by what you do and how you 
appear than by what you tell about 
yourself. The most charming people 
one meets in society are those who 
seldom speak of themselves. 

The domestic troubles which could 
have been unsnarled easily ct 
hadn't been that one or the other 
had run and told their side to an 
outsider! And yet so long as the 
world rolls around, there will be those 
who are not strong willed and self- 
reliant enough to weather’ through 
difficulties without “talking it over.” 
How many unpleasant estrangements, 
not a few snubs, the numberless 
heartaches which could be avoided 
if we each and everyone were more 
slow about telling our _ intimate 
affairs to outsiders. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 





The Family Ironing 
MRS ELIZABETH MOTZ ROSSITER 


In families where there are a num- 
ber of children, and often several of 
them young growing girls, the ironing 
for the family is no small item. And 
when this work is done at home, as 
it must be, in families of moderate 
means, the burden of the work falls 
upon the mother. In summer, during 
the hot weather, when it is desired 
to keep the children looking fresh 
and clean, the ironing gets to be the 
most burdensome part of the work. 

The plan of a Texas mother might 
help other mothers to devise some 
way to lighten this part of the home 
work. In this home were three 
daughters, ranging from thirteen to 
eighteen years of age. Each in her 
tenth year was required to learn to 
use the iron. First she was given 
the small plain things to do, and was 
held responsible for their good ap- 
pearance. Each year the _ things 
given the learner to do were more 
particular; so that by the time she 


was thirteen, she could iron almost 

anything in the way of a garment. 
As these daughters arrived at the 

age of thirteen, they were each given 





the care, and ironing of their own in- 
dividual clothes ard were held re- 
sponsible for their appearance. ty 
doing their own ironing, they could 
have many more pretty wash dresses 
than they otherwise could The 
mother’s work, too, Was comparatively 














Great Friends 


light, as she had only her own and 
the father’s clothes to care for. The 
girls besides doing each her own, 
divided the house ironing among 
themselves. 





Our Influence 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
“There is no bush so small but 


casts its shadow. It was from the 
lips of a grandmother that I first 
heard this quaint saying I had been 


complaining because there did not 
seem to be any really great thing 
for me to do in life. I was tired of 
performing just the common, every- 
day duties that everyone is supposed 
to do. I wanted to startle people by 
some unusual achievement. I was 
young, enthusiastic and eager for the 
fray. What nearly everyone was 
doing, or trying to do, did not in any 
way satisfy my ambitious longings. 

“No one ‘sits up and takes notice’ 
when my name is spoken,” I asserted 

My dear,” my grandmother re- 
plied in an earnest tone, “ ‘there is 
no bush so small but casts its 
shadow. Your first thought should 
be: What would I like that shadow 
to be—one of inspiration, or one of 
discouragement? Instead of longing 
to do some great thing for people to 
talk about, why not try to do -the 
little petty things you speak of so 
well that they cannot help talking 
about them?” 

My grandmother’s words set me 
thinking. Something great for people 
to admire—that surely seemed to be 
the goal of my desire. Whereas, the 
possibility that every trivial act of 
mine might influence another, either 
for good or ill, never had occurred 
to me. 

Some earnest resolves were the 
outcome of my grandmother’s 
quaintly-worded advice If all my 
little daily acts were of such impor- 
tance in their effect upon others, it 
certainly stood me in hand to see 
that their influence was for good, 
rather than for evil. Thus I reasoned. 

The tree with wide-spreading 
branches is often the growth of 
generations; while thrifty bushes 
are every day growing up around us. 
Think of this, my dear young friends, 
when you are sighing for greatness. 
It is true we never can aim too high; 
and however splendid may be our 
attainments, it is only by continually 
reaching out for things just beyond 
our grasp that we grow into our 
finest and best, and the young man 
or the young woman who is perfectly 
satisfied with what he or she has 
attained to has already ceased to 
grow. 

But at the same time always bear 
in mind when you are deploring your 
lot in life, and eating your heart out, 
it may be, with vague longings, that. 
all the time, right where you are, 
you are casting a shadow that some- 
one will walk in and be either nobler 
or baser for its guidance. For if 
“there is no bush so small but casts 
its shadow,” so there is no life so 
humble but exerts its influence. 


Mother’s Rocking Chair 


HARRY M, DEAN 
Once upon a time she’d take me— 
Take me in ner arms each night; 
Softly croon a song of slumber, 


3id me close my eyes so tight; 
For sne said: “The Sandman’s coming!” 
Then I knew I must beware, 
Lest he catch me with them open, 


As we rocked in that old chair. 


Long that’s been; I’m worn and weary, 
And I would that I could rest 


With her arms entwined around me, 
And my head upon her breast. 
She would croon to me so softly, 


And she’d gently stroke my hair; 





While I'd drift away to Dreamland, 
Rocked to sleep in that old chair. 
But that chair has long been empty— 


Where it is I do not know; 

Ard the songs she sang so sweetly, 
Were forgotten long ago. 

But tonight I feel her presence— 
Seem to see ‘ner face so fair, 

And to hear her softly crooning 
In that old, old rocking chair. 








Before Marriage Plans 
N. Il., OHIO 


The old adage, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” is 
indeed very applicable to the mani- 
fold troubles arising after marriage. 
By this quotation I mean that a 
thorough understanding of the terms 
of the contract of both parties-con- 
cerned would eliminate countless 
troubles, would give the divorce 
courts far less work and the vast 
majority of homes would be made 
better and happier. 

When a man forms a partnership 
with one or more of his own sex, he 
goes into the minutest details of the 
contract, he knows exactly what is 
expected of him, what the _ other 
parties of the partnership are to do 
and what proportion of the gains 
will be his. Then if any trouble arises 
later it will at least not be because of 
a misunderstanding of the terms of 
the contract. 

Wouldn't a man be  considerel 
foolish if he, merely attracted by 
another man’s handsome face, or 
winning manner, would propose a 
partnership with him, not even stat- 
ing the terms of contra’t but feeling 
that in some blind way, by both act- 
ing honestly, things would work out 
well for both. Now isn't this exactly 
what men and women are constant!y 
doing—entering into a solemn con- 
tract without either realizing its con- 
ditions. 

It marriage is a lottery it is made 
so largely through dishonesty in 
courtship, by putting the best side 
out, concealing faults, meeting under 
the most advantageous circumstances, 
spending the time dreaming of the 
future and entirely neglecting the dis- 
cussion of problems which they are 
sure to meet in their life together. 

Not for a moment would I wish to 
eliminate the least bit of the romance 
of courtship, nor do I think these 








Onlv the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


talks detract from, but rather increase, 
the power of love. In fact, I know 
from experience, that the heart-to- 
heart talks I have had with my 
flancee on subjects of common inter- 
est have done more than anything 
else to show me that our love is 
founded upon the substantial rock of 
congeniality and perfect understand- 
ing. 

Should such talks reveal to a man 
that the girl of his choice would de- 
mand far more for dress and house- 
hold use than he could possibly afford, 
he should tell her and then if her 
love of finery supersedes her love for 
him, it is better for both to find it 
out before marriage. 

Many a man is condemned as mean 
and stingy when he really is. only 
blind. He fails to see that his wife 
needs money to run her share of the 
business of the home. Perhaps his 
mother had always managed to get 
along on her own earnings and he 
has been brought up believing a wife 
can be and should be self-supporting. 
Should his wife have no _ possible 


means of earning any money, he 
greatly underestimates the amount 
she absolutely needs. Such a man 
will need some powerful remedy to 
arouse him to his duty after having 
been unconscious for so long. Had 


he been informed during his court- 
ship’ that a wife should be a partner 
not only in the work but in the 
profits of the partnership as _ well 
many a heartache might have been 
avoided. : 





Extracts 


*I like everything you offer, recipes, 

fancywork, the various articles, and 
especially your own. Please write 
us a message more often. I am 
interested in everything under the 
sun and enjoy trying to do all sorts 
of things. I grow flowers by the 
bushel of many kinds, do all our own 
sewing, nearly all kinds of fancy- 
work, also take and read a number 
of the best magazines and good 
books from the library. Last fall I 
canned 2U00 quarts of vegetables for 
winter in glass jars. The little 
article on good home manners ap- 
pealed to me because that is a creed 
with us.—[Mrs W. M. 

I want to say that I not only read 
your paper but eight other farm 
papers, and read every word in the 
household departments. I look over 
the whole paper and read what 
appeals to me, but the household 
department belongs to us, so I read 
it all and find it very helpful. I like 
the short stories, good poems and the 
new corner entitled “What I Have 


Learned.”’ I cut all the poems. out 
and paste them in a book I have for 
that purpose. The patterns are a 
boon to the country woman. She 


can sit at home and order what she 
wishes. I send for all of mine and 
find them very satisfactory. I wish 
you untold success.—[Mrs F. L. 

am very much interested in the 
household department and always 
turn to that part-first and read every 
bit of it, and [ expect you will get 
lots of letters telling you the same. 
I have wished there was more of it 
every time.—[Mrs G. S. B 


Good Things to Eat 

SPICE PrIE—One cup thick sour milk 
or cream, one cup sugar, one cup 
raisins (seeded), yolks of two eggs, 
cinnamon and cloves to taste, pinch 
of salt. Bake as you would pumpkin 
pie. When set add meringue of twe 
whites and brown. This is delicious 

Sorr YEAST—In morning soak two 
cakes yeast. Scald one pint of flour 
When flour is sufficiently cool and 
yeast cakes sufficiently soft—stir to- 
gether. Set in a warm place till 
noon. At noon cook 12 large pota- 
toes in plenty of water, drain, save 
water, mash potatoes very fine, then 
add potato water. Potatoes can be 
put in a three-gallon crock and when 
cool, add sponge to them. It will be 
ready for use by next day. It should 
be kept in the cellar. 

To make bread. Take equal quan- 
tities of soft yeast and water. Add 
salt, sugar and shortening if you 
wish. Stir in enough flour as you 
would for any sponge. This I do be- 
fore breakfast, setting it in a warm 
place. By the time breakfast dishes 
are washed, sponge is light and I mix 
into hard loaf. In the summer bread 
will be baked by noon. In the win- 
ter from two to four. The batch of 
yeast will last me for three bakings, 
eight loaves to a baking. When 
making soft yeast it pays to keep 
watch of the letters on your yeast 
cake packages. You'll know then 
whether yeast cakes are fresh or not 
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Summer Styles 


In the cut are illustrated several 
easily made and modish suminer 
designs. All are practicable and 
easily laundered. 

7213—Misses’ Middy Blouse 


The middy blouse is cut in sizes 14, 
18 and 20 years, and is much worn 
girls this season. The pres- 
hanes to the hips and is 
fron closing. At the 
i sailor collar cond 
yoke in the back. 
Sacque 


16, 
by young 
ent model 
made with 
neck is vi 
there is an applied 
7233—Ladies’ Dressing 
Cut in one size only. This dainty 
garment is in two parts, and if the 
may 


he wide, 


material be wide it well be in 
one piece only There is a_ small 
shoulder to raise the 


Pleat on each 
material for a little ease over the 





Attractive and Designs 


The circular 
lower edge 
with 


Simple 


cut gives a ripple 
and all free edges 
bands of contrast- 


arm. 
at the 
are trimmed 
ing @¢olo 
7192—Ladies’ Waist 


34 to 44 
plainest 
and has a 
collar at the neck, which 
worn open or closed. The sleeves 
may be made full length or they 
may be shortened to the elbow 
7230—Boys’ Middy and 
Cut in sizes 2 and 4 
is the newest. style for 
boys The trousers open 
and have the straight edge at 
knee. The blouse has a very short 
opening in front with a pretty collar 
of moderate size at the neck. It 
hangs almost to the knee, in the 
Russian style, and may be loose or 
belted in The sleeves may be long 
or short. 
7189—Boys’ 
ut in sizes 6, 8, 
years. This model is short with a 
gathering tape at the waist, and has 
a convertible collar, to be worn either 


inches bust 
of - waists 
convertible 
may .be 


Cut in 
asure. 


sizes 
This 
in front 


me 


loses 


Trousers 

This 
little 
sides 


the 


years. 
very 
at the 


Blouse 


10, 12 and 1: 


co 


closed or open. The sleeves may be 
made long or short, and the closing is 
in front 


Order by number from our Fashion 
Department, care of this paper. Any 
pattern 10 cents. 





From a Farmer’s Town Partner 
MRS J. M., DAKOTA 

I had never lived on a farm 
married but my husband 
raised on one, so J knew little about 
farm problems; however, now he wili 
never sell an animal without coming 
in and talking it over with me. Also. 
when buying anything on the farm he 
Sives all his points and I give mine. 
We discuss all subjects and both are 
Satisfied. Everything is talked over, 
even planting of our crops and the re- 


SOUTH 
before 


I was was 


moval of pasture fences and I know 
all his banking business. Indeed, I 
am my husband’s right hand there, 


as we help each other keeping books. 

Outsiders are apt to consider my 
husband rather close mouthed because 
he does not talk his business to them. 
He lets them mind their own and he 
minds his. Perhaps one reason for 


° 
this is that he is able to talk it over 
freely with me. 

There is never a dispute about the 


money in the purse. We both use it 
when we have it and when we 
haven't, we both go without, and 
there is no kicking, either. I do not 
have to ask him when I am going 
to get this or that as I know every 
transaction and know whether I can 
afford a thing or not. Of course, if 
I want a certain article that costs 


more than a few dollars, I talk it over 
With him. 

My husband is always anxious for 
my company, and whenever possible i 
go with him. He always trys to post 
me up on all the common points in 
animals. Many a time while driving 
along fe will call my attention to a 
good horse and tell me its good 
point as I know nothing about stock 
before marriage and I am glad to 
learn all I can about the business we 
are both interested in. 


I do ail my own housework, but he 
carries the water in and turns the 
machine on wash days. I am not re- 
quested to milk the cows and slop 
the pigs. He does his own chores and 
refuses my proffered help with them. 
I do not know enough to milk but 
he likes to have me around taking an 





interest in the stock while he is do- 
ing the chores 
What I Have Learned 

Patching Plastering — Take two 
parts each of sifted coal ashes and 
sand and one of wheat flour. Mix 
with water. This makes an excellent 
mortar for patching cracks in the 
plastering. It becomes as hard as 
stone and can be put on with very lit- 
tle trouble or expense.—[F. A. C., Vt. 





To Fasten Strainer—If you will use 
clothespins to pin the cloth over the 
vessel in which you are straining, you | 
will find it more convenient than try- | 
ing to hold it.—[M. G. E., Minn. 





Varying Boiled Rice Dessert—Many 
children and grown-ups who do not 
care for plain boiled rice will eat it 
with a relish if a couple of good 
chocolate creams are placed in the 
center of each dish and allowed to 
melt. Also, a spoonful of jelly, jam, 
stewed dates or figs will transform 
Plain rice into a favorite dish for all. 
if served with cream and sugar it 
makes a well balanced, nourishing 
food.—[M. A, H., Mass. 

Cough Remedy—For a cough or 
cold use pure glycerin. Take a few 
drops several times a day. I find it 
equal to any cough syrup I have ever 
used, and as it is harmless it may be 
given to small children. It also acts 
as a md laxative.—[{Mrs C. F. S., 
Wash. 

Biscuit Trick—When making bak- 
ing powder biscuits you will find 
them much better if you will roll the 





dough thinner than wsual and use 
two cuts tor one biscuit, laying one 
on top of the other. Made in this 
way, the biscuits will break open 
easier and look much, daintier.—[E. | 
Cc <e Minn. 





Button Help—Wbleen sewing on but- 
tons first make your buttonholes, then 
lay that hem over‘*the.one on which 
you wish to sew the. buttons. With 
a pencil, mark through each button- 
hole. You can sew on the buttons in 
a few minutes and have them just 
right.—[V. B., Ia. 

Prolonging Skirt 
lops on the embroidered flounces on 
a white petticoat are the first to 
break with wear. When they do, cut 
the scallops off and finish the edge 
of the flounce with @ narrow lace. 
It will then last as long as new 


Life—The _ scal- 





embroidery and costs little.—[A. B. 
Stains — To 
kind on the most 
material, simply wet 
the stain with coal oil and throw the 
article in the laundry basket. There 
is no more need worrying over it. I 
keep a smal! bottle in a convenient 
place filled with coal oil, and with it 
a little feather, and as each piece of 
table linen is taken off. if there are 
any stains they are touched with the 


Removing 
Stains of any 
cate washable 


coal oil. The small amount of oil 
also helps to whiten the linen.—[{Mrs 
z W.€: 





Durable Kitchen Kugs—Our cream | 


separator is placed in a room having 
a cement floor and I found it very 
hard to clean up the spatters of milk 
that were bound to be spilled while 
straining. I purchased a strip of 
rubber roofing, placed it before the 
machine and requested the men folks 
to please strain the milk on that 
place. Rubber roofing also makes 
good kitchen rugs, being nonabsorb- 
ent and very easily cleaned. It lies 
out flat, does not curl up at the cor- 
ners and cannot be kicked up. It 
also wears well. My mother-in-law 
has used the same strips on her 
kitehen floor for three years and they 
are still in fair condition.—[Mrs G. 
S D. 


remove ' 
deli- ; 


Cream Cooler 


Nebraska farmers 
simple way of keeping milk, 
and water cool during the hottest 
summer weather. A well or pit, the 
bottom of which can be dampened, is 


have a 
butter 


The 


tamp 


21 


place and 
the sides 


cooler in 
around 


brick. Put the 


the ground 


to keep it firm. Pour in a bucket or 


so 
well wetted. 
or cream. 

the 


or until the bottom is 
Set in the cans of milk 
Do not forget to take off 


and cover with cheesecloth 


of water 


lids 


instead and shut down the lid of the 














used for the purpose, but Mr Davis -. ; 
of Cheyenne has improved on this cooler. You will be surprised at re- 
simple method. He has built a sults. 
cream cooler whicn, it is stated, will Be sure to wet down every morn- 
keep, even on a sunny side of the 
house ir warm weather, cream be- 
low 50 degrees. = 

The cooler is very simple and easy Se 
to make. Anyone who can use a ieiaemenees 
hammer and saw and has excess to : 
some old dry goods boxes can a 
make it. The cooler depéhds upon a 
evaporation ,q9f water for the lower- - 
ing of temperature. To handle two B. 
milk cans the cooler should be built «=~ " 
about 20 inches wide and 3S inches i a 
long, inside measurements. It should . : a 
be double walled, as shown in the 4 o 
cut, with holes cut through at each _ 
end for ventilation. These holes SE ie al eee LS 
should be about two inches or more 2 . 4. . ~ re 
in diameter and covered witn wire 
netting to keep out the insects. No \ Simple Cooler 
bottom is made to the box, the cans 
resting directly on gravel, or if that ‘8 aS the cooling depends upon 
is not obtainable, upon brick The ¢Vaporation. Mr Davis has not 
lid is also doubled with flanged sides patented this cooler but wants ali 
to hold it upon the bottom, portion of .*- O80 interested to take advantage uf 
the cooler Hinges are not used his idea. it ~ a very Simp and 
The cooler should be deep enough °"@4P cooler, not only for cream 
to allow room for ths lid of the and milk but for meats and butter.— 
cooler to go down without strikins (From the Y. F. B 
the cream or milk cans. After the : . 
cooler is made, a pit is dug in a con- How It Was Accounted For 
veient place, preferably on the north “How does it happen,” said the 
side of the building and where the teacher to the new pupil, “that your 
breezes can play on it; this shoula name is Allen and your mother's 
be deep enough so the front edge of name is Brown?” 
the cooler will be out of the ground “Well,” explained the small boy, 
bout 5 inches. After the bottom is after a moment's thought, “you see, 
smooth, place in a floor of gravel or she married again and I didn’t.” 













Prevent 
House Flies 













rom hatching. 


for this purpose. 





Those Carriers of Typhoid and 
Other Dangerous Diseases. 


While fly swatters, sticky fly paper, 
fly traps and other devices are effective 
on the adult fly, the best safeguard 
(sang this pest is to prevent the fly eggs 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
after extensive tests, recommends Powdered Borax as 
the most effective, economical and practical substance 
(See Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture No. 118). 

The fly lays its eggs in garbage, stable manure or other refuse. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Prevents Fly Eggs from Hatching 
Directions 


Apply through a fine sieve or flour sifter, 2 ounces 
of 20 Mule Team Borax (the same Borax you have 
always used in your home) to the can . 
of garbage, daily. 
Sen, 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, and sprinkle 
with 2 to 3 gallons of water. 












































Apply in the 








Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 












30 DAYS 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER-*° ¢+vs 


free trial on this finest of bicycies—the as w 
will ship it to you onapproval, freight id—without 
eacent deposit in advance. This offer a ‘ely genuine, 


WRITE TODA Y for our big catalog showing 
our full lime of bicycles for 
pat nt cirts at Las 
equa ‘or like + Itisacycio of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle‘information. It’s tres. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyci ti i t ans pee forall 
saccadThang Dicyegs taken ia trate wil be Ged on 
5 icye’ en w ou! 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model Ran-er furnished by us. 
#t Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
bow wecan doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 
not a tires or sundries uati! you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today, 





















MEAD GYCLE CO., Dept. .-76 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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| doors or outside) ever invented 


| Prepaid. SHELDON MFG. CO., Hastings-on- 


| side. 


SHELDON’S Flower-Box Suspenders 


are the Safest, Simplest, Easiest and by far the Most Beau- 
tiful way to hang any Window (or Porch) Flower-Box (in- 
Practically everlasting. 
Use one for hanging-basket-box ; two for wi x 
Heavy galvanized steel bands, with solid brass “‘grip 
buckles and rivets, 25¢ (5—$1). 36c (4— $1), Tbe (6—-$4).. Soiid 
Brase $1.25 ($2 pr.), $1.75 ($3 pr.) and $38 Lad A Prices 
udson, N.Y. 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An grt — 4-3 
granges, farmers’ clubs, rural schools, ag ral 
schools, and colleges and other organi in 
country districts. Inthree acts. Stage and costume 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. Play rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of country 
strictly agricultural play ever published. 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for érange 
lecturers to plan an eveni that's different,” and 
to provide an “open meeting’ for an entire country- 
Full instructions for staging, costuming and 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at special prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥, 
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The Search—X 


HE button clicked. Still the 
room remained in darkness. 
Vinton muttered an oath. 

F In a flash I realized what 
had happened. Whoever had left the 
room last had turned off the lights 
at the bulbs. 

He made a step forward, as if 
entering upon a search for one of the 
lights. I held my heavy glass weapon 
ready, resolved to let fly in the dark- 
ness if he came too close. 

“T think it is in the front room!” 

The words floated up from below, 
sharp and clear. Whether she di- 
vined the situation or not, I had no 
means of knowing, but it seemed as 
if some sixth sense had prompted 
her. She may have guessed that I 
had retreated into the nearest room. 

The sound of her voice brought 
Vinton to a stop. He turned slowly 
and groped his way back to the door. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the 
first place?” he called down to her 
as he stepped back into the hall and 
groped his way along toward the 
front of the house. 
» I exhaled my 
placed the ink well 
table, but did not let go-of it. A few 
seconds later I heard him turning 
the snob of a door, and then a glow 
of light in the upper -hall signaled 
that he had found an electric switch 
in another room. 


breath softly and 
back upon the 


He was in there for about a 
minute; but the light went out again, 
and he came back down the hall. 


For a few seconds he paused at the 
doorway of the room where I was 
hidden; then he went on to the head 
of the stairs and descended slowly. 

“Did you find your satchel?” I 
heard her ask. 


“No.” he answered shortly. “It 
doesn’t matter for the present. I've 
no time to waste on it.” 

kor a moment more there was a 


sound of low conversation in the hall 
below me. Then the front door 
opened and closed, and there was 
stillness in the house. 

I waited a little while, listening, to 
make sure he had gone, and then 
began groping about the table to see 
if there was a lamp. My hand finally 
found what proved to ‘be an electric 
drop-light, and a second later I had 
the place illuminated. 

The room in which I had sought 
concealment from the tall man was 
large, although not more than half 
the size of the great library down- 
stairs. At first I took it to be an 
office of some sort, but as I viewed it 
further it seemed to be a curiously 
incongruous combination of office, 
study, museum, and laboratory. It 
was not at all like a woman’s room. 
So interested did I become in an 
inspection of it that I did not think 
of Vinton, and forgot my own feeling 
of shame at having played what 
seemed a pusillanimous role during 
the last half-hour. 

The table was a very businesslike 
piece of office furniture. Upon it 
were a large writing-pad, a number 
of books, a basket for letters at one 
end, and a cabinet of three small 
drawers whose markings indicated 
that they contained a card-index. 
At one side of the table was a type- 
writer stand with a machine upon it; 
at the other a dictating phonograph. 

One end of the apartment, that 
nearer to the door, was_ entirely 
covered with shelves’ inclosed in 
glass cases. They contained a min- 
eral collection and innumerable small 


“ pieces of pottery and carved images, 


some of the latter strangely gro- 
tesque. Another set of shelves ran 
along the side of the room—the side 
that formed part of the outer wall 
of the house—their continuity being 
broken only by a large fireplace, set 
with andirons, but bereft of any logs 
or signs of a recent fire. 

One section of these sheives was 
entirely given over to phonograph 
cylinders. There were literally thou- 
sands of them, grouped into subdivi- 
sions that were marked with letters 
and numbers. I judged that the 
card-index related to them, and that 
they were kept as records of some 
sort. It seemed an odd fashion in 
which to preserve records. 

Out of curiosity I’ took one of the 
cylinders from a shelf, and slipped it 
into the phonograph, turning the 
switch and placing the receivers to 
my ears. The voice was that of a 
man, by the accent evidently a fel- 
low countryman; but the words were 
French, a language which I do not 
understand. I replaced the record 


on the shelf after listening for a 
moment, 


the ‘room. 
“Zhe farther end of the apartment, 


and resumed my tour of 


The Flying Courtship 


An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 
By E. J. Rath 


next to the windows, which I imag- 
ined opened upon the rear yard, was 


given up to a chemical laboratory. 
On the opposite side was a werk- 
bench, with an electrically operated 
lathe and an exceedingly fine outfit 


of instruments for working in metals. 
I suddenly remembered the girl 


downstairs, whose presence in the 

house the strange conglomeration of 

the room had for the time com- 

pletely driven from my mind I 

went out into the hall and called: 
“Miss Donaldson!”’ 


The House Inspection 


There was no reply, and I repeated 
the call in a louder tone. Still no 
answer. 

As I went down the stairs I noted 
that Vinton’s hat and coat were miss- 
ing from the stand. She was'not in 


the hall. When I reached the foot 
of the staircase I stepped into the 
library, that apartment being. still 
lighted. 

She was not in the library. I stood 
looking about me in blank fashion 


for half a minute, then walked slowly 
the length of the big room, thinking 
that perhaps she had collapsed in a 
faint, following the ordeal through 
which she had passed, and might be 
lying concealed from me by some of 


the words. Perhaps, in that last 
minute, Vinton had changed the 
whole plan of action, and had forced 
her to go with him. 


Back into the library I went, and 
there I was convinced that she had 
left the house. Her scarlet cloak, 
which had been thrown across the 


back of a chair, was missing, an in- 
cident I had overlooked when I first 
searched the room for her. Mary 
had eluded me again. 

I sat down and tried to figure the 
thing out, but could make no sense 
or logic of it. I wondered what the 
sudden change of program signified. 
I could not feel that she would will- 
ingly leave aie stranger to roam 
through the great, solitary mansion 
which she had told me was hers. I 
could only conclude that Vinton had 
peremptorily taken her away with 
him, she not daring to hint to him 
that I was in the house, and there 
being no way in which she could 
notify me of her departure. 

was free, apparently, to inspect 
my lady’s domicile at my leisure. It 
might only satisfy idle curiosity; yet 
there was also a chance that it would 
throw some light upon the strange 
business which seemed to _ revolve 
about me as an axis. I concluded to 
have a look at things. 














education. 


profession. 


HAT economy does 


all the issues of life. 





THe Believe — 


HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
HAT home-making should be regarded as a 


HAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual; illness of the physician. 

HAT most illness results from carelessness, 
ignorance or intemperance of some kind. 


HAT as many lives are cut short by unhealth- 
ful food and diet as through strong drink. 


HAT on the home foundation is built all that is 
200d in state or individual. 

HAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 


HAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 


small amount but in getting the largest re- 
turns for the money expended. , 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to 
make progress in her life-work as the busi- 
ness or professional man. 

HAT the most profitable, the most interesting 
study for women is the home, for in it center 


HAT the study of home problems may be made 
of no less cultural value than the study of art 
or literature and of much moreimmediate use. 


not mean spending a 
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the bulky pieces of furniture. But 
there was no sign of her. 

Again I looked into the hall, and 
went down to the rear end of it. 
The search revealed no trace of her. 

Retracing my steps to the front 
door, I opened it. The vestibule was 
empty and the outer door closed, 
but neither chained nor bolted. After 
listening cautiously with my _ ear 
against it, I opened it and went out 
on the stone porch. There was not 
a living thing in sight; the street, 
with its rows of heavy shade trees, 
Was as still as a tomb. 

Mystified, I went back into the 
house, closing both outer and inner 
doors behind me. Here I listened 
again, but could hear no sound save 
that of my own breathing. The girl 


had vanished. Was it possible she 
had gone with Vinton after all the 
bitter controversy between them? 


Then I recalled that there had been 
a final minute of conversation be- 
tween them in the hall, spoken in 
such low tones that I could not hear 


The first thing I did was to try the 
folding doors that led to the room in 
the rear of the library. They were 
locked and there was no key. At 
the end of the hall another door led, 
apparently, to the same apartment, 
but this was also fastened. I did not 
feel that my privileges as an unin- 
vited guest extended to the breaking 
of locks—at least not yet—so I 
turned my explorations elsewhere. 

A stairway at the rear of the hall 
led to the floor below. and down this 
I went in pitch darkness, stepping 
carefully until I reached the bottom. 
Conveniently, I had some matches in 
my pocket, and I struck one. I was 
in the basement hall, and within 
close reach of my hand was an 
electric fixture, at which I turned on 
the light. 

My tour of this floor added noth- 
ing of value to my information. It 
was the typical basement of an old- 
fashioned dwelling. The front room 
had evidently been given over to the 
servants as a sitting room. Behind 
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then a kitchen, 
In the 
room, 
with a dingy old hot-air apparatus in 


that came a pantry, 
and beyond that a storeroom. 
extreme rear was a furnace 
it, and a pile’ of coal in one corner. 
The furnace was cold. 

A narrow hall at one side of this 


room led to the rear of the house 
and terminated in a heavy door 
which was chained and guarded with 
three wooden bars. It was also 
locked and the key was missing, so 
I made no attempt to open it. Evi- 
dently it merely opened into the rear 
yard. 

There was only one modern thing 
about the whole place and that was 
its system of electric lighting. Fix- 
tures had been placed freely and 
apparently without regard to the 
amount of current that might be 
consumed. It was quite easy to get 
about. 

I went back toward the front of 


the house again, turning out the 
lights behind me as I proceeded, and 
stopped for a moment in the pantry, 
conscious of the fact that I was 
hungry. There was a considerable 
quantity of potted stuff and home- 
made preserves on the shelves, but I 
did not bother to open any of it, 
contenting myself with a box of 
crackers which I found, and which 
I carried along with me as I returned 
to the floor above. , 

I was too curious to 
affected by the loneliness of the 
place, although a strange and un- 
tenanted dwelling as somber as this 
one is not the most cheerful abode 
that can be conceived. Making 
another tour of the library, munch- 
ing my crackers as I went, I crossed 
the hall again and went up to the 
second floor. A door directly oppo- 
Site the head of the stairs opened 
into a bathroom, of which a brief 
inspection satisfied my curiosiity. 


The Portrait of the Lady 


be much 


Then I went forward through the 
hall, past the open door of the office 
or laboratory, which I had left il- 
luminated, and came to another open 
door on my left, evidently an en- 
trance to the room into which the 
tall man had gone. I felt along the 
wall, and found the electric switch. 
This was a bedroom, but so prodi- 
gious in size that its occupant, who- 
ever he or she may have been, must 
have had the sensation of sleeping in 
Some vast public hall. 

There was a smaller bedroom at 
the forward end of the hall, but it 
was very plainly furnished and quite 
uninteresting, save for an oil portrait 
that was hung there. The subject 
was a woman, dressed in the garb of 
half a century ago. I did not think 
much of it as a work of art, but 
something in the face puzzled me. 
It did not occur to me what this was 
until I had left the room, and then I 
went back for another look. 

Beyond doubt this was an ancestor 
of my lady—perhaps her mother. 
The resemblance to Mary was unmis- 
takable, particularly in the great 
brown eyes that looked out from the 
Canvas. There was no name on the 
picture. I could not even.find the 
artist’s signature. 

Remained now the top floor of the 
house, and I lost no time in ascend- 
ing another flight of stairs. Here 
the rooms were smaller and bore a 
deserted look. I gathered that they 
had been occupied—at least those in 
the rear—by the servants; 

There was a larger apartment in 
front, however, which was evidently 
in present use. A glance into one of 
its closets revealed the familiar 
brown velvet suit my lady had worn 
when we first met. Yet there was 
no air of permanent occupancy about 
the place; it conveyed the impres- 
sion that it was merely being used as 
a sort of temporary camp. 

A dresser contained a few toilet 
articles, including a small silver tray 
on which were several pieces of 
jewelry. One of these was an old- 
style wedding-ring, which I examined 
idly. The ‘single word “Mary” was 
engraved on its inner circumference. 

“Perhaps her mother’s, or her 
grandmother’s,” I thought. 

This was the only apartment in 
which I felt myself an intnuder, and 
I withdrew after a brief inspection. 
When I returned to the second floor 
and re-entered the office, or study, or 
whatever its owner chose to call it, 
I found that, absent-mindedly, I had 
carried away in my hand the plain 
gold ring. Making a mental memo- 
randum to return it to its place be- 
fore I left the house, I dropped it 
into my pocket, and sat down in the 
big chair which faced the desk, 


{To Be Continued.] 
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In pful é published by 
the s lepartmen if education of 
Oregor t promote industrial club 
work ng the vs. and girls of 
that s the following list of max- 
ims yurage thrift is ingluded 

“A Ss 1 leak wv sink a big ship.” 

An of words and not of deeds 
is lik garden full of weeds.” 

A man is nanages himse'f 
mal} ] or young at 
eiz 

‘As sow. so Shall yo reap 

B street of ‘By-and-By’ one 
ar ~ the House of ‘Never 

D gz wate neither makes a 
man s nor in debt, nor his wife a 
wido 

Ear to bed, early to rise, makes 
a man althy, wealthy and wise.’ 

“Fort r helps them that help 
t ms 

I is but four, and spends 
five I need of a purse 

‘He t will not stoop for a pin 
will n r e wort a pound 

Hor s the best policy 

H r whose expenses exceed 

I ~ f we weave a 

eve ind it becomes 
s st ! t t we cannot break it 
sal vounds of law 
I n of love 
Ir s ine’s right hand 
) tw t r- 

P I e sluge s sk 
ana é orn € ina 
keep 

P s e so is 
ness 

S ur riends; of 
} ss thing - 

The Peanut Party 
A 1AMBERLAIN 

Bo s six years old today and 
he wal party o badly that the 
velly e was 1ite gone out of his 
rou! ] e eyes nd there was a sor- 
rowf oop at the corners of his rosy 
moutil here could be no party to- 
da umm: who somehow could 
give the liveliest, jolliest parties, 
eve his far away corner where 
there were no children for miles and 
miles lived way out‘’in New 
Mex amma was sick with a hard 
head ind papa with the care of 
indoor well as out on his hands, had 
} time think of parties 

And sobby had drooped until his 
unhap s had brought a shadow 
over tl face of eight-year-old sister 
Gra we as four-year-old sister 
Mar i even Kathleen, though only 
two and half, gan to curl her red 
lip s 

Just as things were at their gloom- 
jest, t sound of trotting hoofs was 
heard and looking out they saw Uncle 
Hal turning in at the front gate, rid- 
ing s bi horse, Selim, and leading 
Bett \ t Emma's pony, who was so 
gentle it even Baby Kathleen could 
sit on he yack 

And Uncle Hal carried a letter 

For the one who has a birthday he 
Said inquiringly and Bobby ran down 
the steps to get it. 

This what it said 
Dear Bobby) 

I could not send the buggy for you 
because 1 le Hal must ride up the val- 
ley B im sending my pony and I 
want nd Grace to come to the party 
whic giving this afternoon to the 
little who is six years old today 
You car de, turn about and perhaps 
you might manage to bring Mary, too, 
Bett; ry gentile. Lovingly, 

Aunt Emma 

In about a second you would not 
have »wn it was the same Bobby as 
he and Grace flew about, telling papa 
the good news and even whispering it 
to sick mamma, who was quite ready 
to tell them where the nice clean 
waists were and then to help button 
and tie everything in place. , 

In a very short time they were 
ready, for papa helped, too, and held 
the pony for them to get on Every- 
thing for the table had been prepared 
in the early morning. Then Aunt 
Emma had hunted through her trunks 
fcr little packed away treasures, which 


she thought would help out the party, 


and then she trimmed the birthday 
cake. But she had time for this and a 
freat many other. last things while 


waiting for the children. 
At last she saw them away out by 
and 


the gate then she understood at 
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nce why they had been so slow in 
coming Bobby sat on Betty's fore 
shoulders proudly holding the reins, 
and in front of him quite up in the 
mane perched Paby Kathleer Behind 
bobby about where the saddle be- 
longed, was Grace and still further 
along clinging to her big sister's waist, 
sat little Mary It was no wonder that 
pony Betty had come so slowly and 
with such careful] steps as to make the 
party seem quite lat At last they 
reached the house w he Betty 
stopped right in front he door with 
a big horse sigh, as as tO Say 
Take them off quick I'm most 
afraid to breathe for fear they'll 
tumble 
Then Aunt Emma laughingly lifted 
them off and told Bobby to lead Betty 
out to the stable and give her four ears 
of corn for being such a good pony. As 
ET us learn to be 
content with wiat 
we Nave Let us 
get rid of our false 
estimates; set up all * 
the highest tdeals— 
a quiet home; vines of our own 
planting; a few books full of 
the inspiration of a genius; a 
few friends worthy of being 
lowed and able to love us in re- 
turn; a hundred innocent pleas- 
ures that bring no pain or re- 
morse; a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a simple 
religion full of trust hope and 
love—and to such, a philosophy 
this world will give up all the 
empty joy it has.—| David Swing, 
s00n as this was done and Bobby back 
in the house, the party began. 
First of all Aunt Emma told them 


she had hidden about in the rooms one 
hundred peanuts. These were not cov- 
there was 


ered up so no need to pull 
things about in hunting In fact, they 
were every One in plain sight if they 
looked from the right direction, Fach 


one must keep all he found and by and 
by when they had all been discovered 
the one who had found the most 
should have a surprise 

Then the busy, eagen hunt began, 
through the sitting room, hall and 
auntie’s bedroom. Bobby saw the first 
nut on the top of the clock, then Grace 
fcund one tucked in the carvings on 
the desk and Mary discovered a third 
balanced on the handle of a pitcher. 


“Me dot one,” said Kathleen just 
then, and sure enough, there was one 
tucked back of the loop to the window 


curtain, 


At the Party 
From this time on they were quite 
too busy to talk Aunt Emma had 
provided each one with a little box, 


and as they peered into every crevice 
and corner, the boxes at first filled 
very fast and then more slowly as the 
supply grew scarce 
very sure that there could be no more, 
Lut Aunt Emma assured them that she 
knew of at least one; in fact, she could 
see it from where she sat. Bobby at 
once ran over and stood beside her 
and, looking carefully in every direc- 
tion, he saw it tucked under the blue 
ribbon which was tied around the neck 
the fat old cat 

At the same time Grace discovered 
one right on top of Aunt Emma's head, 
Then to make sure how things were 
going, they sat down and counted 
Bobby had thirty-six, Grace forty. 
three, Mary fourteen and Kathleen 
seven. 

Does that make 
asked Bobby who was just beginnings 
to study arithmetic, but Grace, who 
had studied for three vears, set the fig- 
ures down in a neat column, added 
them up and said “We have found 
every one.” 

Anyone who does not feel sure about 
this, might add them up for himself. 
Then they sat down on the cool porch 
tc rest and eat the peanuts, sharing 
with each other and the two fox squir- 
rels, Aunt Emma's pets, who lived in 
the big cottonwood tree by the house. 

When this was over Aunt Emma 
surprised everyone of them. She gave 
Grace the first prize because she had 
found the most peanuts. This was a 
silvery cat with a blue pincushion on 
its back. 


or 


nearly enough?” 











At last they were | 


ee 








Bobby took second prize, because he 
had found next to the most and be- 
cause it was his birthday. His was a 
china pig with a slit in his back where 
you could put away pennies, Mary 
had the third prize because she was a 


little girl and had done the best she 
could, This was a china cat with holes 
in the top of its head where you shake 
out salt. Then Kathleen had a prize 
because she was just a baby ind 
couldn't find many Hers was a large, 
perfectly enormous yellow apple with 
a bright red cheek It had a blue 
ribbon tied round it with a big bow at 
the top by which to carry it 

While they were sti idmiring 
prizes they heard Uncle Hal ride 
Then Bobby went out to help him feed 
bis horse while the others helped Aunt 
kimma put the finishing touches to t 
party supper and as soon as the “me! 


Aunt Emma called Uncle Ha and 
Bobby were ready, the took thel 
places at the table 


as 


At this pleasant six-year-old rth- 
day supper they had dads ious ind 
wiches of homemade bread and bu ! 
which had been chilling in the e box 
for hours some nice cold sliced 
chicken and a salad of sped appies 
and peanuts Besides he was the 
beautiful round birthday cake with six 
pink candles on it These were lighted 
when they sat down t ippe ind 
when it ame time to it the ike ea 
one was allowed to blow hard a then 
just once. If he blew indle it wus 
his. Pobby blew out two with his big 
puff so he gave one to Kathleen whi 
did not get any) 

After this the cake was it and 
eaten with some sweet eaches and 
cream, and then the ] was 

How do you folk expect te 

our way back hon ed ncle 
Hal as they rose fi \ 
whole mile is quite re 
take with th sun alimos iown 

Bobby nd Grace ‘ ed t each 
other in dism Kat 
heavy to carr whnet 4 get £ 
sleepy ind they I ‘ ted vo! 
hoped 

“Wonder if you could h l the 





road cart?’’ said Uncle Hal suddenly 
to Bobby-when they did not answer. 

‘“T could do some of it.” said Bobby 
bravely. 

“All right,’” said Uncle Hal reaching 
for his hat. “If you can do some of it 
I'll do the rest and we might give you 
just a little bit of a lift. Perhaps as 
far as our front gate, maybe.” 

While they were hitching up, Grace 








and Mary helped to clear away the 
supper, and pack the prizes and the 
rest of the birthday cake in a basket 
to take home to mamma and papa. 
Then they packed themselves into the 
cart Aunt Emma and Uncle Hal in 
the front seat with the littlest ones. on 
their laps, and Grace and Bobby on a 
seat in the back, and they drove 
ind they drove not stopping at the 
front gate at all until the children 
were right at the steps of their own 
house 
And there on the porch sat mamma, 
l vetter of her headache 
I'd like to have a birthday every 
single day,” said Bobby displaying his 
prize 
[wouldn't be half so nice said 
wise eight-year-old Grace “They'd be 
me commol 
But Bobby, dropping the six birth- 
day pennies which Uncle Hal had 
given him into the back of the china 
lid not think so at all 
Answers to Last Week's Puzzles 
M 
LET 
MERRY 
TRY 
Y 
The name in the imber puzzle is 
MAYFLOWER 
Words which ul beheaded 1, 
ear, ear 2, Train, rain. 3, Spark, 
park 4, Hee ee! », Smile, mile. 
A New One on Mary 
Mary had a little lamb 
ind it began to sicken 
She gent off to Packingtown 
And now it’s labeled “CHICKEN.” 
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THIS OVEN IS A FIRELESS COOKER, TOO 


Use it like an ordinary oven 
if you wish. Or pull a dam- 
per, and the oven of your 


NEW PERFECTION 
OIL COOKSTOVE 
becomes a fire- 
less cooker 








For best results use SOCONY Brands of Kerosene Oil. 


NEW PERFECTION 
OIL COOKSTOVES are 
sold in 1, 2, 3 and 4 burner 
sizes. At hardware, 
furniture and general 
stores every- 
where. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 























DISHWASHER 


Guaranteed to wash, dry and ‘sterilize all dishes fer a 
big family in less than 5 minutes of actual work, with only 
a kettleful of boiling water. 

The greatest labor-saver—needed and used every day— 
ever offered to the housewife. 


You can have this dishwasher in your own home 
if you will write today for our special advertising proposition 
We give exclusive sales rights to live representatives. 

A Demonstration Makes » Sale 


DOMESTIC COMPANY, 4s Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Lim, Sy ESS 90 HE order was: “Build a new Oakland Four. 
2227 Ye ¥ Rig q0™ Atal Build it to a new standard of Quality and Service — at 
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a new price. Build a Four which is more than ever 
pS! the master of any hill or road task.” 


And now after months of planning and building and testing, 
this Oakland is ready for you—a New Model, a New Standard 
of Service—every inch a Monarch of Fours! 
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“Make it extra powerful—for power has been 
a big asset in building up the new Oakland 


it SS PORN HS 


a prestige.” 

4 “Build it light—so it will be easy on tires 
§ and fuel.” 

sf This new Oakland has surplus power—not an 
ae ounce excess weight. 

a “Make it durable—our reputation is based 
re on sturdiness with simplicity.” 

t “Build it with low center of gravity, for extra 
a safety and smooth going.” The new Oakland 


hangs to the road true and steady, yet has the 
usual road clearance. 


“Make it comfortable for five—no crowding.” 


So—while this Oakland has the air of having 
been designed for brilliant dashes of speed—it 
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“Sturdy as the Oak 


ee 


is made to last and do real plugging service— 
and the “comfort” order was carried out to 
the letter. 


‘We are going to sell the new Oakland Four 
for $1050.” 

With Oakland standards of uncompromising 
quality this means only one thing—volume. 

The essentials which round out this car are— 
four-cylinder Oakland-Northway high-speed 
motor, 39 h.p.; Delco electric starting, lighting 
and ignition system; Oakland Stewart gasoline 
vacuum feed; comfortable roominess for 5 pass- 
engers; also one-man top; crown fenders; extra 
rim; speedometer. In short,complete equipment. 

This new 1916 Oakland is now ready for de- 
livery. Other important additions to the 1916 
Oakland line will be announced soon. 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


Model “38” 


Roadsters, Speedsters, Touring Cars 
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